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This catalog is the second in ai series extending and 
updating teaching aaterials previously disseiaiiiated through the EjaiC 
* systen, including the "Greenbook systteiw of training aateriials for » 
higher education professionals {ED 10.3" 083 and 084). Open Cljassrooi 
Documentation, a .^procedural aanujal for au autoinstructional learning 
liaboratory at Skagit Valley Cqllege (ED 103 086)^ and a numi^er of 
^eif;-containea programed courses d^xeloped for this Open Classroom. 
Along*^w4th a number of minor revision^ and, additions to t£e materials' 
cited ^ the present cjatalog contaiiis\the\fbilowing major additions: 
(1) for Philosophiq He.uristic Instructidkl (ED -103 087) , a cassette 
catalog of audio matferiars and a complete N5-runit course in the 
history of philosop^; (2)' for Philosophip "Heuristic Instruction II 
' (ED 112.972) a complete coarse in. intejcmediatK.informal logic; (3)T 
for the Oleanna Hath Program (ED 103 088 and OaSjL, a Complete coursfe 
in the history of mathematics; and (4) additiona]N,materials for Tigeir 
Learning Skills (ED 112 974). Previous additions aEi4 revisions to 
these instructional programs appealed in the first edition of this 
catalog (ED|112 971). Included here for the first .time"^ are material^ 
for two nev bpeh Classroom programs: Tiger Teaching %kills^. 
self -instructional materials for public school and college teachers^ ^ 
and Studies in Management, self-instructional materials usefuL for 
in-service traininjg of teachers and administrators. (^) 
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* documents acquired by ERIC include many informal unpublished 

* materials not available ^from* other sources. ERIC makes every effort 
to obtain the best copy^ available.* Nevertheless^ items of marginal 

* reproducibility are often encountered and this affects the guality 
♦;..of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductions ERIC makes available 

* via the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS) • EDRS is not 
responsible for the gualiliy of the original document. Reproductions 

* supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made from the original. 
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This, issue of the Greenbook Abstract S Catalog includes materials 
developed by:'WaIter A. CooTe during the academic year 1975-76, 
err^ata and minor chahges in previously-produced materials. 

The first issue's identifying numbers were; 
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THE GREENBOOK. SYSTEM FOft "PROFESSlONArTRAlNING 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION / ' 

\ ■ 



Previous ERIC publ (cations for the Greenfaook Syjstem are: 

Purpl^bk Alpha— ED 103 O83 . - . , ' 

Purplebook Gamma-^-ED 103 08A 
Greenfaook Worksheets— ED 103 085 

These materials are no longer available from Kendall/Hunt Publishing Co- 
Using institutions may reproduce from ERIC microfiche! for instructional 
purposes,^ * ♦ ^ ^ ^ 

PurplebooK Delta has been written and is now be injg. tested; it will be 
reUased in the next issue of this 'series; , 



Here are some audjotutorial kits we've added to our holdings; we can 
supply them at cost--, 

GREENLAP #9* Coole: Nowadniok's ioz*?. .,"lf you're dumb, you gotta work 
hv^rd/^ says Dick Nowadnick, SVC instructor in biology, Coole uses 
this offhand remark as a specimen of ordinary language that can.be. 
reduced to precise, empi r icaHy-veri f iafale terminology. Also uses' 
C'^ebetz's Law:\*'Nbthing is more* infinite thaq human stupjdity/* 

GREENLAP #10-^ Coole: Absoltthe Truth/ All Walt knows about the sub- 
ject, (The audio ain't very long,) \ 

GREENLAP #11, Coole: Pragmatism and Existentialism. Popularized 
thumbnai 1 sketches, « 

" ■ ' / 

GREENLAP #12, Coole: Problems & Projects in Management. A shoft * 
course applying management principles to solve Institutional problems, 

GREENLAP #13^ Coole: Alfred North Whitehead-- A Round Peg in a Square 
Hole. A popularized sketch, • ^ , J 

GREENLAP #14, Coole: Employment—A Changing Concept; Honesty and Suah.^ 
Phi.losophic commentaries on hpw two concepts have evolved in recent 
years as the fesult 6f,s^ocial changes. V r 

GREENLAP #15. Coole: The Sophist^ Revisited. A lengthy ^explanation of 
the employment of philosophers,' Unlike jjiost contemporary philosophers., 
who identify with Socrates, Coole thinks he^'s^'^lhe reincarnation of 
Protagoras _ .--*^^7 ^ ^ 



GREENLAP #16. Coole: Gveen Things. When a flower Ghi'ld assigned 
Walt to do a lecture .on this 'topic, ^he didn't expect a Wi ttgenstinean 
pastiche. i ' . - ^ 

\ ^ 

GREFNLAP #17- ^Cermak: Model for Oval Beport—Introduotion to FhtU 
osoph^ Ro%/6mary Cermak demonstrates a terse, thorough delivery of 
an oral report as required In thYs course. ^ 
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When the Veteran's Admlnistral ion launched its **get tough" policy, SVC 
instructors were requirisd to complete a form for a student's file^when 
he failed to complete a course by the end of the term. Pdge 3,2 gives 
an open-classroom variation;/! t 's completed by the student and countersigned 
by the instructor.. It provided a- solution, tq red-tape problems that 
vexed the veteran who erirolled after the fir^t of the term and was 
allowed, by school, rules, to extend his..work into the following term. 

'Pages 3-3ff present? a. communication to> faculty adyfsors, offering informa- 
tion relevant to helping s^tudents eciroll in/Open Classroom courses: 

Interspersed are miniature images of some curricujum boards we constructed 
to display instruct i^onaj programs visually. These have been quite 
helpful irt orienting students to the whole curriculum. 

My apologies to 'the ERIC Document Reproduction Service for these 
miniatures. They won't do well in microfiche reductions. 

.We can provide copies o? the 35mm negatives for graphics work if 
they'd be of use. . ► ' ; 

Page 3-12 is a planar display of tbe Tiger Teachfng Skiljs curriculum; 
it wasn't part of the memorandum to advisors. 

Previous ERIC publication: Basic Open Class -oom Documentation 

, EQ.103 086 / • . , 



• • Education 

Information Regarding No-Credit Grade in Jff ^hematics 

Philosophy 



Student \. ' / , . ^ . 

I have contacted the instructor regarding the "no credit" grade recleved for 
♦ this course during « terra, 19 . 



( ) I enrolled. during th e . y eek of Hh^ term. 

( 0 I will complete the course during the next term, 19 

ia«ietlng the following requirements: ^ * *■ 

1. ' complete all work specified In the course syilabua, meeting the 
completion schedule (posted, negotiated); 

2. acheive a minimum acceptable passing score for the final examination, to- 
be taken no later thait . 

3. attend weekly scheduled- conference with "less than two consecutive 
absences until the final examination has been passed, unless I notify the 

- Counseling Center of Extenuating emergencies. • * . 

( ) I cannot cbmplete the^ course in the forseeable future.' 
1« The last date of njy attendance was: 



^ 2. I did make an honest attempt to conplete the course. 

3. My attc:idance ( ) xv^aekly as scheduled 

( ) absent 25% of weekly conferences 

( ) absent 50% of wockly conferences i 

( ) absent 75X of weekly^xconferences 

, 4. Tlie major problem I, encountered in corapleting this course was: 



and i have taken the following steps to solve that problem: 



^^^^ ^ Student cignature 

The abovenaraed 5tudent has subnitted this report 'to tne and I concur. 



D^t^ Walter A. Coble 



Instructor, Op*n Classroom. 



^ 1 May 1976 

SUBJECT: Advising Students about the (fpen CJassroorn 

TO: - Faculty Advisors ' ' ^ 

FROM: Walt Coole* 

How do you explain the Open Classroom? It doesn^t fit *into the so-'ca! led 

g traditional pattern of instruction; the course offerings seem endless. - 

The timing seems hot to- fit anything in the Class Schedule. The instructor 
is a nut. 

1 hope the following will help explain. It consists of some charts 

that present a lot of informat|ion and a few words on the pages in between. * 

For convetiience, this package is divided into thrfee parts: . " 

4 , 

^ 'Learning Ski 1 Is * 
Mathematics 

Philosophy * . ' 

r 

Learn ing Ski 1 Is ' 

The purpose of thi.s program is to convert academic pussyc'ats into tigers-;.^ 
That is to say, to assist the average-to-'bright student insure goad 
grades. A student who choosers not to apply hifnself won't make it>, 
regardless of what's put before him. 
♦ 

This prbgfam systematically • avoids rea^ding'and writing problems; the 
Learning Materials Center provides that. / ' . 

During the fall, winter, and spring terms. Education 1.05's day sessions 
are conducted three times a week separately from other Open Classroom 
instruction; about mjd-term, attendance requirements are diminished 
as work .is completed and daily attendance is qp longer necessary. 

For-4mur-s<>,--consu4.t-theji.C.lass^,Schedule^.under Education., * 

Evenings and summer. Education 105 i^s conducted during regular Open Classroom 
conference hours. ^ . ' 

Having ipompleted the core course, students may select from a large list 
of prepared materials,, additional credit-work under Ed. 2$l-255 — con- 
centrating on needs they decide, should be addressed. This process can 
be continued until the student is prepared to meet a rather hIgK. level \ 
of learning competence. / ^' 



3.3 
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£eataittg <SAiut ^ 



Tho Tipr lAsatninf SkilU ' 
for the ffoi^ctent ntu^'^iC ' 
Djto tiUff* to iffurt 9Uo^ 
' <^••• in ooIUm, *>*^^ t>f^ 
th* •kitt§ inclthUd itTth* 

oufidi purtly acadmic 
•ttting9. 




EOUCATtON 10$ (I credit) 



The core course of the Tiger Leerning Skills progren requires 
•bout )5 hours for cooipleclon. Us four units ere... ^ 

DIBECTIONS' 

to** itietrwJ- 
ti&n* 

Q *tuditnt** noee 

^ important aom' 

rnvrxieation t*ah* 
niqxa 

HOTETAKING: 
fmdati^ntaU of 
th* "Hixrvard 



SEir^HANAGEMEUT: ' 
dir*ctiruj •ffort^ 
•ffici^nttifi 
allocating ting; 
••If'inotiiHition 



After cotnpleting the besic course* students mey negotlete leernlng 
cof^trects for edvenced le«rnln9 skills et a rete^'of ^5 hours* %*ork 
per credit. Cxeinples of the work ere shown NIom... i 



z 



X 



LCAMINC SKILLS OF GCNCMl AfPLICATtON 

Advencetf listening end noteteking 
Preperlng for eiieAlnet lo«\s 
Memory training. 
Sewlner tectlcs 
Study techniques 
' llbrery reseerch 
AcedeaU f reedo« en^ ^responslbl 1 1 ty 
•••dUf cellege cetelogs 



SPCCIALIUO ICAMING SKIUS 
Mseerch end writing In verlous subjects 
'Specific reeding end study techniques 
Scientific neesurement e^d dete recerdlng 
Techn lc«r vocekuler les 



PREPARATION FOR TRANSFER ANO GRADUATt SCHOOL 
Moving fro«e one school to enother 
• Greduete level reseerch* 

Writing leernfnp contrects 
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MATHEMATICS 



^Pages S'*and 6 display^the main offerings i^. the Oleanna Math Program'^'- *• 
almost all courses in th^ catalog are available in^the Open Classroom. 
Where course numbers are not shown, we use Mathematics 251-255 and 
learning contracts (individual study forms). ' This allows us to 
tailor courses very closely to students^ specific n&^ds. 

Will these courses transfer? - Certainly. (Does anyone ask you if 
.yours will?) • * *^ 

Specifically In the calculus sequence and ^Math \08\ we modify the course 
to the special requirements of recieving insti tutIons--which vary con- 
siderably. Incidentally, there^s a completely different set of course 
numbers for the *'tradi tional" and the Ope n CJ ass room" calculus sequences 
to prevent attempts to switch in mi^d-sequence (see p. 5). Otherwise, 
students may switch back and forth between the classroom and the . 
Oleanna Math Program. - - - 

Picking the Right Course to' Start ^ 

Prerequisites are darned important in math! • ^ 

Tf the last math course the student took was over two years ago, and 
he/she hasn't worked much' with numbers- sii\ce — the rule of thumb Is to 
repeat the last course. We*ve provided many , review options. 

Degree-planni ng * ^ * 

Mathematical requi rements'^should be met early in the student's program 
o_f -Study. In many cases, courses are prerequisite to science and technical 
courses. If the standard courses are inadequate to fit a par,J:jcuJar ^ 
student's need, please have her/him contact us ear ly— hopeful ly, we 
can develop .something ta' lor-ma)Je to fit. Don*t forget to* check out* 
the recieving institution's requirements for transfer students. 

Scheduling ' ^ ' , » 

* ■ ' ' '"■ ^ ^ ^ • 

Summer and night school: simply check the class schedule. 

Daytime during the regular sessions: ^ 

* ♦ 

— Students who have comp leted one Open Classtroom course can' 

and should handle their own scheduling. 
— Students new to the Open Classroom : 
(I) scfjedule all other classes 

(li) select from the Class Schedule,^ one pair of conference hours 
listed— and enter on the studefit^s cfard; these are not/ 
**by arragnemeht" . " . , 

, (ii'i) select an initial meeting time for the first contact 

If the student arrives dt th'e right time, at the right place, enrolled 
in the right course, heMl have a much smoother start. ^ 



Early Starts ' v " 

! appreciate 'being, sent students who* want to st^rt early on'thei r course 

of study. Education 105 U espec'^ally good to begin before classes 

take .up in the fall term. . * 
• •• * * 

After a student finishes his/her last final' exam is an excellent tinie 
to d'rop in and get started. If she/he has spare time •during th^. break 
between terms ^nd can*hand1e independent study, the subsequent term 
can be lightened considerably. * ' • 

. ^ • ^ ' ^ / ^ ^ 
If I ran predict my last w.eek's schedule, IMl post regular early-start 
initial meeting hours near registration a-cti vtti.es/ 

if, an AjJvisee Contacts You About Di ff icul ties in the Opeg ' Classroom 

1 warit to find "out about 'the difficulty. I can't solve problems unless' 
I know about them. t " 

.^-'Is ^the student uncomfo rjiable about the lack of I'ectures? 
Some students Kave neyer experienced any other form of . ' 
instruction than conventional group-paqed lecturing; 
' . ^in the. math program, there are alternatives.. The student * 
might do bet-t-er in a-more t-radi tional system, 

^" Does the student have difficulty getting ' oriented^ The 
only .way to get more fami 1 iarity with the Open Classroom— . 
beyomlvwhat can be' told to a student«-is'for the student ^ 
to be -led through the process once. That's what I'm foY. 

--Would you 1 ike to help with the detai 1 s? ^ Have the student 
bring his course syllabus and* textbook. Begin by asking 
^ the student to explain how he's proceded through the 
syllabus (complete directions for pursuing the course 
'of study). Don't be surprised if the student is nonplussed 
at mention of the course' syl l^bus—thi s is the most frequent 
source of student bewilderment: not using the syllabus as 
the bas i^ guide. 

« 

the student having difficulty with the subject matter? 
TKis indicates that there ' s' some difficulty with prerequisites. 
. Either he, yckj or I goofed in making sure that the student 
had the prerequisites and background' for the course. Since' 
we're on a-cont inuous-enrollment basis, a course-change is 
. ^ ^ appropriate just about any, time—but tlie sooner the better. 

WE HAVE TUTORS AND s™DENT COACHES. , 

/FEW NON-COMPLETI ONsivftV I NEV I TABLE . ^'^> 

si' 
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Ni •tpfkm m$ •^mm$i mmnmt •MitiMt 



Mm I III iMTtf > fit 



ThC ^rt*TMCK SVSTCM 
tl t«kM Juil aWuI 2 yttri t« !•«• 

STMtMt MTN. 

r«r •tM^tnii MMst rtcclUcllM It 

' MVIIW MTN; |h«r«*i f«r til 
MCMI f«r M«|h I,. Id, m, m. 

Aa4 \hmf%*% $m\H%r •pilon; • "^ulcltUi 



HATH 101 (S) . 
IMTCNMIIAII AlUMA 

th« MctM vMr mf hlfh'-^ichMl «lt^r«. 



MATH III 
fAC-CAiCMLU) I: 
nwCTICKS i UlATIMS 

. **ColltH Alf^krt" tncli»««t: ^ 
•jil<M»tlc'itnictur« «f «aih«Mtl€i, 
mk%f lytlMI, rcUtlMi functlMi. 
/rtr«ftiltlut Iiit«nit4l«t« Atf«krt: 



^ JUTif III (5)^ ^ 
^MMtf^Lin I STATItnct 

•ttt4wt It tr«i»tf«rr|«|/'~ 
^4t«tt A)t«%r«. 



. INTMWCTIOM TO 
riNfTI HATNIHATICS* 

Thti iMrnlrv^ CMtrtct «MM^c• 
^ti ^v4ltt«4 f«r t(i»4«AU l«i'kl»toiv,l 
^ tcomlct/kwilMti •4iilnltlrttlM I J 
^»«y«:h«lHy« It tiiclU«i M«ih III, 
Mitf It IntflvUiMlly 4tv«UH^ 
(• M*tt tH« tt(*4«nt*t 
iHclfU tct^Milc^ 



HATH III (M ^ 
fAC-CAimuS II: Nilotic nwCTIONS 



"C«l|Mt TrI 



Jlry" IacIwcmi •nfvl'tr 
ynllt, Mrl*4lc funcllvnt, I4m« * 
tltl«t, li»4vctl«i. rr«r«^|^ 
/ *ilu: fufKllMt • 
lU1«tl«ii* 



MATH \l% 
ANALYTIC MIWTItY 

^ lA Ihit CMrM, th« tlW^IAI 

. Mill MttUr |K« MCNflMllMl ^IcrlltlM , 

••«tlMI, «rrty«4 In UrUtlM 
•H€«* ^urHvlttifi 
' 9r«ctlcului aitit 
wl th • flfMt 
«f 1. 



HATH 121 (() MATH 111 MATH II) (i) . 

THC CAiCWiVt If NAlVATIVIt AMI INTUAAlS ' 



Item 



TICNNIQVCt 
Th« rylti 
•f <«lcyluit 
w^K th«y trt 

iMtUttly. 



. A^niCATIONt 

IM liMt MlCylwfi 

phyilct CCM* 
Mici |rtHr« (h« 

C«l<ulut U «fly 
f|«U< 



^AiiKinit 

th« thtorallctl 

lh« v4lUlly c«l* 
-culot iybit«iill^t«4. 



* •^«iw*r«t in Mutate (o Mktik III, 

{'''•"^ ^"^ %9niof inttUuHoHB <u 

^ r ' ^rr 




fottann.j CMraa* tin, rtquirtmnf 
I cndif total W« r*r vk in a. 
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oonewtfw /opparf of a ccurt/e*(j lv 
^ oo>^Ut9d in a um^^tlc^nj cud Cum* 
for If c<infft0tion. 




MATHCNATICS rOK 
CiCHtNTAKY TCACHCKS 

Ifl^ivlduil lv*dtvtlop*d icqutnct for 
futuri public icHool tttchtrt; ktlH on rtqu* 
|irM«ntt tf trAAiftr-lnttl tutioo •n4 <ntlclp«ttdj 

tr«ct$ only." 



UNCU « 
. THOfllAlO*S 
'"nATHlMTICAt 
SMRdisiOllO 

A col taction, of v«r lOOnlnl- 
cour««» cov«rlnfl«« v«ri«tv of 
^ «i«th*M«tl€«l yrincl^Ui «fld ap* < 
pllcatloni, Stu4tnt« iMV i«l«ct 
projtcit frM thli collection, 
to raUa courto fri^ot or com* 
Itllt $<*.vfril far • ^ri«A«lli«d 
ttirntnf c«nir«cti 

Itirnlnf <«Atracti con N 
«tUtotf for on« to flv« cr«dll« 
ot roufhly 3) hoyri' work 
crt^li, 



' , HI$TOM or HATHCMTKS* 

Advonccd »ludtft» of «4th«M«tic« iMy itudy tho hiitory 
tho »ubjtct 1ft o^toqutrtco of iSont*cr«dit courtoi. 

Th« hhtorlcol itudy kc9int with rocordtd hUtory 
tnd» in cont«<s»rory tl^toi. intcrotfdioto olgtkro \% 
prortqulilto for tbt Mr»t COurio; by th« ti«w tht ttu* 
4«nt ufl4trtokti tho itu^y of ttrly inodcrn Mtthomotlct, 
N or »ht vhouU bofln tho ttu4y of ctlculus* 



EMC 
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TCACHINC IN^SHIPS 



4Nlllon Aod" grHuot* ttu^tm* «K4thtMOtiCt Mho «rK«nroil«^ in 
cooptrotlng colUgti «n(| univtr»ilit» i rtcjovt iniornihip txporltnco 
iVoQlt VolUy Coiltgo*t Op«n Clo»iro^^M«tK««Mtict pro«r*M, 
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B|J losophV 



Pages 8 and 9 display the four philosophy courses listed in the catalog 
ancj a lahge number of independent-st^dy options. / 



Tbfe J Ines^ betvg^ieh thfe^ b'uBfales "indicate prerequisite-chains. 

7 ^^1 f . studies" shown were not designed primarily^ for the 

J ; Ugual-' 18-25" year old acade^i^ transfer s'tudent. However/ '^they are 

'v are aval table if needed. 



v^hat a re -.they for? ' ♦ 

» ^ . 7j-Matane 'i^i Ibsophical hobbyists ^ _ _ _ 

3^--—^"^^^^*^*"^^"^^ (perhaps througL^enroMment 'at a senior 
. JlT,J -Lnstltut}^on) s 

""'!yP^*^^ "^ow"" transfers^ (BA's back to learn a vocation) j 
who want to keep their hand into the humanities 
* -^Philosophy majors 



About Phj V 120 . 

. " Mast subjects are di f f icul tx>begause> thef arq so complex; symbolic logic 

, IS difficult because of , i t3,^ ,sjmpl i c i ty r^-- Th is subject is notorious 
a.^ the most di ff icul t, part of avi\^ college's curriculum; it compares. 
* with calculus, molecular genetics, organic chemistry, ] ingiysjtics,. etq*. 

Marginal liberal arts students who j^ake this cQurse to avoid algebra- ' 
are almost* certain to be kp serious trouble. - 

. Degreerplann i ng - ^ . ^ * . 

Schedu'l i'ng ' • ^. ' » 

- - Early Starts . P^S^^ 3"^ ^ ' ; 

' Difficulties ^ ^'^ " . * 




lATiCAL'AXIOLMV 

;ii)«A-Mliln|, •ccountini f«r vtrl 
outcoM«*prokablllcltl} vtrttklt 
lA a^tfltlM t« •thictt •Atlyilat 
I ^r«ktlinty, «cttlttt€l« Ml* 
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H>uot<:: rn:inuxu)m 



TCACHINC IMTEM5HIP5 
UDber-dlvUfon *nd 9r*dutie $ludenl» {n philosophy who ire enroljt^ In 
coop«rillni colleges *nd unlvenllU^ can rccicva Internship o^rlanc* 
In Sksfit Valley College's Open CUssroom philosophy program. 



Tyi'i^tttyt phitoiophif ccwf rtquin 
mopt 9twl}i thm mo9t oth§r ditf^iptiiuit, 



Dtlt M etuc/y; an^ art offttrtd as a «^at- 
i§tia guidt. 

0 cr§ditt to tat 
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St\dtnt% ffuy ntgotiat^^ in adMnctt t9cum'» 
in>j oontrcctf for part of a cour$% ta-b$ 
ocrfyUttd in a t*tm**attc%>it\^ two 
for iit ooi>%yt9tion» 
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^ tacking cSHitU 



Tht TIgtr Ttachinf Skills fro%rm pr«vl4«i 

All instruction is InrfivKuiliw^ or 
»r«vidt4 throufh stM^tnfiiwtft^ SMintrs «n4 
li dtttr«In«4.^y iMrninf cMtrtctl. 

r«l«i«i to MnMtiMnt My U 
for crHit »n Hid^iMnafMint. 




QASiC COHPCTCttCIC^: in this program, the student 
iviews b«sic teeching sittils end* selects erees 
r Infrovement for Morki study and prectice. 




CKCENI00K.SY5TCN fO% PItOrCSS iONAL TMiNiNG IN 
HiGHU COUCATiON: • systvi of on^foing .profes* 
sionel contrect'Ane lysis «nd terforiMnce up* * 
grading: concerned with teaching, advislnf, 
committee work, coewunlty service, end col* 
lege governence. 




CMC 



CDUC^TIOnAl MMACtHtttT; Ms ic pr inc iples end 
fundMnlel practices of good «anegem«nl. 
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PMINCIPUS m f AACTieCS Qr TCACHINQ: 
of topics for Inj'depth study for teachers 
Mlsh to attain « high ilegree of ccMnpelence 
based on theoretical knowledge of the teaching 
process 



a variety. \ 
ars whe I 
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PHILOSOPHIC HEUR(ST(C (NSTRUCTION CPH(i 



■, • PART I: General Courses 

Prevfous ERIC publication: ED 103 O87. 

Introduction to Philosophy . . 

Course outline: eliminate from student material list: 

Automata Stu'dent Response Card 

Course syl labus: 

p. 2..I : Add under (5) 

(Optional.) if you'd Uke to hear what an acceptable oral report 
.s Ike see Greenlap #.17: Model Oral Report for Introduction to 
• Philosophy. 

- , " ■> «• ^ ' 

P. h.l: Change... ' 

1. Using a'sta'ndard 50-entry test, form/score at least 45 "right" 
to... - . 

lu ■ Using standard notebook paper, score at least 45 "right" 
P. 4.1: Insert below "Special ly designed projects": 

Additional oral reports on recorded materials (four 
from the Cassette Catalog; ask for additional work- 
■ sheets. 



Page 4.3 provides a worksheet image for .this last change, thus providing 
another A-project option -for-the -student.- , . H "viaing 

Pages 4.4 to 4.6 illustrate an acceptable response to" a personalized 
es say ^exam question for this introduction course. 

To replace the original documentation's fixed-form Cassette Catalog 
we We created a sequence of 5" X 8" sheets which furnish a breif 
precLs. of the audio materials and cataloged rough iV^fDewey-decimal 
grouping. Included .in this are all the commercially available materials 
our program has acquired and found satisfactory. Updates for this 
fllewill reflect new acquisitions. . 



ERIC 
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Introduction to Ethics 



Course outl ine: el imi hate 'from student material list: 
Automata Student Response Card ^ 

Course syl labus:' change p., 5. 1 . . . 

1. Using a standard 50-entry test form, score at least 'Vight'* 

to.;. • ' , , ^ 

1.^ Using stanzJard notebook paper, score at least- 40 *-Vight" 



Page h.kh is a model response to this coursers "Task 1.^4 



History of Phi Ibsophy 

The final entries in Part I are course outline, syl labus etc. for 
an individualized study of the history of philosophy. 



•18 . 
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IJome ^ 

Dat^e ^_ 

^ WORKSHEET FOR ORAL REPORT 
(Audiotape) 



^ Title: 



Speaker: 



Key tem^ & concepts: 



General^optniiyn^supp'orte-d: 



An example fPom your own experience ^that the speaker would agree is 
illustrative of his opinion: 



V 



Your reservations [about the ideas put forth: 



WUR INSTRUCTOR'S EVALUATION: 



Instructor 
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[NTRODUCT-ION TO PHI LOSOPHV: Model Essgy Exam. 



ifW'^-l ''m By Andy Eahola, Skagit Valley College 



■ > 



A long time ago^ the distinction between a laborer and a craftsman was 
given thus. . . " ■• 

A LABOBER OND-T WORKS WITH IfIS HMDS: THE CRAFTSMAN USES, ^ 
JN^A'WITION^^jaSMIND. 



ERLC 



The addage also distinguishes artists^^but with aonaepts too ephemeral 
for any pmatiaal use to a logical empiricist. 

With a littte practice and a knowledge of individual students^ the instruc-- 
tor can write individualized essay exam questtbns for students who have 
distinguished basi6 course competence^ (grade = B) and y^w wish io 
-^jprooedk to a grade of A. ' " ; ^ ^ . 

'Mr. Esjidla employed as a line worker in industrial production. During 
nis^ i?c^t^se^ ofytudy^, we discussed some^of the eqiHpment he worked with. 
While i industrial sdfety'^rules are pretty strict in his plenty an alert^ 
thougfttfu? worker will realise! that^^ faulty equipment is both dangerous 
and dpmterproductive. This train of^ thought led me to pose the following 
queffiion as his essay topic. ^.^ • , ^ 

4 CONSIDER A SEPJOUS EQUIPMENT FAILURE. LIST ALL THE ' 
• ROLES mOSE RESPONSIBILITIES MIGHT COME INTO PLAY 
AND GIVE REASONS FOR YOUR lUCLUDING THEM ON THE LIST, 

Mr.^ Eshota's response demonstrates his capacity for developing abstract ' 
thinking from his own concrete experience in a systematic way. Here is 
his response. . . ' 

/ . SERIOUS EQUIPMENT FAILURE AND RESPONSIBILITY 

In analyzing the problems of <serious fequfpment failure, responsibi 1 ity ^ 
I will not p>?ck one or any specific problem or mishap; rather, I will 
> list different individuals (roles) from-the very bottom of ?he ranks 
of. employees through the different departments concerned with the hypo- 
thetical breakdown—and stating why they would be conriectcd with a 
' breakdown, l^.will cover most plant areas of operation; however, there 
- may be at one time or another, other individuals not listed here-- > 
who^are at fault, depending on the peculiarity of the !hcid,ent, I feel 
that to cover the range of blame could be carried out indefinitely and 
that it would protract this' response unnecessarily. 

Equipment operator and unit serviceman . ^ 

The blame for an equipment failure musj: be immediately assigned*, in part, 

\ ■ * -1- 20 ■ k.k ' 



because of the immedUcy of their positions with respect to the equrp- 
ment,^ these two Individuals must take responslbtl Uy for their ignorance 
if the area of their neglect extends tnto their expected training and 
job competence. ^ ^ 

Unit boss . ' « * 

P.art^of the blame falls'" on the unit boss for not stressing^the importance 
of proper service and not seeing that carried out. 

Training department .. • 

Fi/st, the training department should Insure that each worker's training 
covers seryice and maintenance of equipment he is. likely to work with. 
Second, merely presenting the Information is like production without 
quality control; they should see that' the Information is learned. Also, 
^lil^y ^^hpujl^^ develop attitudes which are needed to insufe 
that informatiorils applTe^l when appropriate.. - ^ — 

Personnel department . - • , 

In selecting^ man^to -be hired for'^a given positicfti. Personnel should^ 
identify individuals who have the basic competence for operating job- 
related equipment and who'^are sufficiently responsible to do their jobs 
• well. If they haven* t assigned the right man to ,the job, and an equip- 
ment failure results, then they must share in the blame, .evejii if Indirectly. 

Division. * 

^ — 

In some cases, Division must pick up the responsibUity for equipment 
failures. This might occur when there's overproduction being takea - 
on; overproduction can wear out both workers and equipment. Or, in ^• 
other cases, when equipment is run. past its design-life. ^ 

♦ ■* 

Maintenance, department . " ^ * " 

If repair and checkout of equipment is below standard^ or if follow- 
through of regular check-off is not achieved, or if maintenance people 
are hqt qual if i ed--then there are grounds for assigning blame to mainte 
ance. I want to say^that the blame does not belong as much to ^ 
.maintenance personnel^ as the head man of the various maintenance depart- 
ments. However, unqualified maintenance people should share in blame'; 
they should report being unfamiliar with maintenance procedures for 
various equipment, rather than trying'to bluff through without knowing 
^e extent of their Ignorance. But still, the head of maintenance is 
priniarily at faCilt when he /ails to assign men properly, check his men ^ 
.out ro^peciflc maintenance jobs, or follow through with a job check. 

Equipment^uppl ler . ^ * , . 

\* , • " . » ^ 

•To get a bhoadeYx^iew, one which includes external agencies, we may. con- 
sl'der the suppl ier^when he uses substandard materials, poor engineering 
design, etc. He may^also fail ^to specify operating conditions' and 
maintenance--or do so rn^uch a way as to mislead the purchasing user. 




Company management. . " * 

(f we were to analyze the blame of a breakdown on the cojnpajiY leveT, 
we would find .that bUme^ Uke w^ter, always runs downhill. 

I believe that it should run the oppostte: uphill.. 

* ^ . * . 

True, the blame for equipment failures of a serious nature sho,u1d be 
laid evenly on the way up. But when we reach the top level, a' major 
part shojjld be put on top executives. They are the ones that ^govern the 
pjants appoint people, approve operations,, and construct systems. Tacitly, 
they. approve everything that goes on. \ 

The breakdown of equipment-- in many cases— can be, traced to mental attitudes 
of workers toward their jobs: morale. This is the result of adminJsjiTatlve 
policy, more iHah anything jelse -J ~~ - 
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• INTRODUCTION 
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This packet is a listing of all ourvent ^^Cdssette Catalog^^ 
selections. This 'colledtion was made specifically for use 
CASSETTE in 'the Philosophic Heuristic Instruction course j Introduction 

CATALOG ^ to Philosophy^ and contains specifically philosophic topics as well 

as other topical presentations, sufficiently .abjs tract enough to 

be used for eXementary philosophic analysis^ as formulated in the report require^ - 
ments specified in the course syllabus. " ' ' 

Although masters are supjplied on 8 1/2^^ XJl^J^stockj copies may be cut to 
5" X ' 8" sheets to meet access and filing needs. These sheets are easily - — — 
re-^arranged for special needs of the reader ^ whether he is \ student^ - , 

open classroom teacher^ or pounselor. ' ' ' 

At the tdp of each cardj a sequence number appears. The first digit ^ (followed 
by a diagonal) designates the fiJLe section and is assigned as follows.... 

0: Introduction ^ 
z' 1: Commercially -^sold recordings. . ^ . 

2: Locally -recorded events. * ^ * . 

3; Recordings specifically developed by^the individual teacher. 

Following the diagonal ^ the three-^digit classifier^ as defined for the Dewey 
classification system* Since the first section of this collection ic 
furnished^ me^ Vll provide the ^blassification-^-to elicit howls of anguish 



I 
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from professional library catalogers. In sections 2 and 3^ 
these ate assigned locally. ^ ^ . * 

The last digits following the period^ is a sequence number 
within the class. ' ' 



A brief of the- Dewey system is as follows: 



-000 


GENERAL WORKS 


lOOf 


010 


Bibliographies & catalogs 


110 


020 


Library science 


- 120 


030 


General fencyclopecfic works 


130 


O'iO 


'li»0 


_i)5.0 


General , periodicals 


150 


. o6o 


General organizations 


160 


070 


Newspapers S- journal ism 




080 


General collections 


180 


090 


Manuscripts .6 book rarities 


^ I9d 



PHILOSOPHY 

Ontology : tiethodology 
* Knowledge, cause, purpose, man 
Pseudo- S parapsychology >, 
Specif ic^phllpsophic viewpoints 
Psychology 
Logic 
Ethics 

Ancient, medieval*, oriental phil 
Modern western philosophy 



9 'X 
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200 RELIGION 
•210 Natural religion 
220 Bible 

230 Christian doctrine 
2^ Christian morals/ri 
250 CfirTsTian' pastoral 
260 Christian social *S ecclesiastical 
270 Hfst. & geog. of Chr. Church 
280 Chr. denominations S sects 
290 Other religions 

30d\ SOCIAL SCIENCES 

316^ Statistics $ statistical methods 

320 Political science 

330 Economics 

3^0*^ Law ' . * 

' 350 Publ ic" admin i St rat ion 

360 Welfare 6 association 

370 Education 

*380 Commerce 

* 390 Customs 6 folklore 



-^00 
Ho 
^20 
. ^30 
tualHO 

kh 

480 
kSO 

500 
510 
520 
530 
5^0 
550 
560 
570 
' 580 
590 



.LANGUAGE 

Linguistics & non-verba\ ^language 
English & Anglo-Saxon 
Germanic languages 
French, Provencal, Catalan 
Italian, -Romanian, etc. 
^Spanish & Portuguese 
i tal ic language ^ 
Classical & Gr'eek 
Other languages 

PURE SCIENCES 

Mathematics 

Astronomy 

Phy^ i cs • 

Chemistry 

Earth sciences 

Paleontology 

Anthropology & biologiqal science 

Botany 

Zoology 




^ CASSETTE 

CATALOG 
650 
660 
670 
680 
690 

710 
720 
730 
7kO 
750 
760 
770 
780 
790 



TECHNOLOGY 
Medicine 
Engineering 
Agriculture 
Domistic artjS 



600 
610 
620 
630 
640 

Business 

Chemical technology 
Manufacturing, 
As'sembly 
Bui l.dings 

TINE ARTS^ 

Civic & landscape art 
Architecture 
Sculpture * ^ 
Drawing 6 decorative arts 
Painting 
Graphic arts 
Photography 
Music ' 
Recreation 



> 800 LITERATURE 

810 American literature in English 

o 820^ Engl ish* & Anglo-Saxon 

830 Germanic 

840 French, Provencal, Catalan 

85O: Italian & Romanian 

860 ^Spanish 6 Purtuguese 

870 Italic 

880 Classical & Greek 

890^ Literature in other languages 

^ 900'" GEOGRAPHY, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY 

910 Geography 

920 B i og raphy ,* ^geneo 1 ogy 

930 Ancient history 
940 'Modern European his-tory 

950 As.ia 

960 Africa 

970 North America 

980 South; America < . 

990 Other' history 
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At the top rights the recording's title is ^iven; and following^ 
the speaker~on^ in sane cases^ t^e author^ if the work is being 
read. . . ' 



To the right of the time^ a space have been provided for the ' " 
local library's identification. Thi^ is left blank for local adaptation; 
this should, be filled in for local reproduction^ so tJiat students can identify 
to the local librarian^ the item needed. 

The precis is'' provided to facilitate selection of material to appeal to student 
interest. In some instance^ the recording's vendor ^has given me permission to 
reproduce its , catalog description. \, . , 

In the lower right-hand corner^ the vendor is identified and his patalqg number 
is provided. The price given is effective at the time I 'purchased the material 
and will change^ inevidably. I do not' plan to update this information. 

In a few ctcses^ the recordings listed herein are available only pn disks or 
veel-to-reel tapes. We'll, leave^ it to the using institutions to cope with the 
problem of. varying media-formats as l?est they -can. 

In the catalog y there are some items that were developed at Skagit Valley dollege 
but which are made available to other institutions through "Coole^ & Reitan." 
We are priv ledged to include George Seidel's satiric series^ Serious Whimsey . 
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• » > <* 

While the mcirket for philosophic audio presentations is 
a bit limited^ we offer our modest facilities to other 
philosophy teachers for releasing their best teaching 
efforts for more widespread usage. 



lid appreciate suggestions for additions^ or other comments on this collection. 

• ♦ • ^'latter A. Coote * 

. The Open Classroom 

' Skagit Valley College 

• ' ^ Ut. Vernph^ WA 98273 < 
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Source List 
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Not all of the> recordings listed in £his, publication are sold 
in original copy as-^qassettes; some are sold 'as disks and 
reel-to-reel ta^pe. 



'Academic ^KedordjLng ^-Institute 
4727 Oakshire -7 
Houston, TX 77027 . - 

Caedmon Records, Inc. ' 

505 Eighth, Ave. . , ' 

New York, NY lOOljB , " ^ ' 

Tucson, >Z ^ S^^^ 



r 



National Association. of .Educational ' 

BroadSasters ^. 
1346 Connecticut Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 



American Association for the Advancement 

of Science (AAAS) 
1515 Massachusetts Ave. NW - 
Washington, DC 20005 

Center for Cassette 'Studies . 
8110 Webb Ave. ^ 
.North Hollywood, 'CA 91605 

Everett-Edwards 
Deland, FL ^^io , v - 

rracifica Tape Library 
^^-5516 Venice Blvd., 
• Los Angeles ,wCA 90019 
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Source List (contM)- 



Teaching Technology Co,rp. 



Xerox University Microfilms 

300 North Zee^ Rd.-v 

Ann Arbor, MI 4ai0^'" ' v 
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Ctiarles .Frankel Discusses Philosophy 



Spedker/axithdr: Charles Frankel 



^ 

CASSETTE ^ , . 
^ ^ CATALOG AO minutes each - Libritr^ if: 

.a*.^ P)iilosophers '^^Ad the Ordinary Man ^ / <^'' 

2, . ;Wh;at -^Is Philosophy?" ' ' , . . • 

3. ^Philosophy as fei Sci^nc'fe . . 

\r Classical Moral Philosophy ■ ' ' 

. ^,5-1 _Madertu.Morai Philosophy — — ^ " — ~ 

6. Contemporary Mpral 'Philosophy 
Philosophy and Science 

8. Science and Human Values ^ 

9. Politics and Society ' . - . . , 
* 10* The Future' of a Free Society 



t 

1 
1 

1 
I 



Source: ^ Academic Recording Institirte 
Catalog -CF-l through CF-10 



"casseVte" . 



+ 1/100.2' ' ->-Bertrand Russell Speaks. 

SpeakeiVautJiov: Bertrand Russell with Woodrow Wyatt> 



CAiTALOG Time: 45 minutes 

A 

Precda Philosdphy and Science 
The Influence of Religion . 
Taboo Morality 
Panaticisn? 



Lib' s^Jt-j/ 'f: 



, Cqtaloff #: TCtlH^ (<oa^ only) 
Price ^ ^ k.\\ 



ERJC' S'' « 8'^_ format^ out along dotted linear For ^xrent update^ oonault: Grecnbook Abstract 
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"-^The History of Ideas 



Speczkev/anthcr: Clifton Fadiman, William Gorman, Leo Rosten 



CASSETTE 
.CATALOG- 



Time: 27 minutes 



Precis'' 



K6w kki» affiKt iKOi and socktkt. 

* Whm 4id tk Met oC democracy origbiU? 

• WliywMtlifllMOfyoC Ununited Staid . 



idftioodidi^ 

Wliy waa ttc aMMoB of tlavtiy oace an 



^iMMiiariUT 
05liyi 



<o>ii<iitiii| aociMonoMip idea of Um Watcm 

W€fld7 

WlMt aif lliiiK aifrior id^ tkat have duajid . 
tilt wocidT Critie aMen FaditM aocial 
idaMiit Uo RoMM md Wittan OormaQ from 
^Um taalikvit Ibf flittoacfliictf Kaaaacdi' 
j oai i Ji r tfd a jaii rt of ^ ib Ui^ 

^MM^hZSlliavSSS^^ 




diaradcrofaocidy i 

comtaatiy evolvte|: thai, the vital pracaai of 



SoiiX^QS:' Centet for Cassette Studies 
Catalog #; /787 



•7j 



-*1/I^t9.1 ->Language in Human Thought and Action 

SpeakexVautIzav:S. 1. Hayakawa 



CASSETTE - . - 
CATALOG ; Tvna: 90 minutes each 



Libmvy ih 



1. ; ^^hy General Semantics? . 

2. What Da you Know and How Do You Know? 

3. . The Self-concept and Its Role in Communication 
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Source : Ever et t-Edwards 



Catalog #; 
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1/149.2 Semantics & Social Thought 

// 

Speak^^'/cruthor: *S.l. Hayakawa 
Time: 90 minutes Lvbntry 



CATALOG 

Precis The impact of language on concepts of social .relations. 



Soio?oa: Everett /Edwards, Inc. 



Catalog . 



Price: $^ 




-V, 1/149.3 



Semantics & Sexuality 
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Speaker/autJioT : S.I. Hayakawa 

2V,7?5; 90 minut^es ' Library #: . 



Preoia Language's effect on sexual behavior arid .outlook. 



* Oh 



Source:. Everett - Edwards, Inc. 

J 

Catalog §: 



■© "Pvioei'^ -4.13 
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■^ 1/^155.1 ^ The Awful Idea of Being an-Individual 

Sveakex*/axithb::*: ClM^fk^ .Prankel 



31 minutes 



Soia^Qa: Pacifica Tapes Library 



Catalorj ft SB 06 
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1/155 •a 



Evolution of a Culture 



Speaker/author: b.F. Skinner 



T-une: 27 minutes 



PreO%3 B. F. SkiniKT coniklm the cuhurtl implicfttiofift 
of betuviorHml ^ 

* What » Dr. SkiniKf's view of the future of 
democracy? 

* 'Who would he inpower in an operaniiy. 
cotiditioned socictW 

* What it OrtSkmner'sthiOfy of counter* 
control? 

* What it the Trvk afiimt ffiial causes*? 
Aocordiat to E P. Skmner.-not only do we 
h^ve the ahiltty to inflotnce our biotogical 
evotutioa, hut now through operant 



conditioiiiiit we havt thejnaaM to control jhe 
CMltU 

eeaMUMti 
Skinner aaterta that operant conditioniaf can 



wtf our cMlture cvotm Denyiai tlut the 
technic he eapouMt will lead to faacism* Dr. 



encourage profrm toward freedom and 
di|nity. 



Souvee: Center for Cassette Studies 
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Catalog #; CSDl'564 
Price; "'J 14,95 
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^ The .Mature Person's Approach to Values 



S^eake v/a x i thov: Carl Rodger s 



* CASSETTE . ' ^ ^ 

CATALOG ' Time: 37 minutes , Lihrcdy #v 

Freds A psychologist's advice on the ethical conduct of life. 



Soatob: Pacifica Tapes Library 

Catalog if: BB' 0646 
Prioe: $ 12,00 



1/183,1 



0 



The Trial & r-aih of Socrates 



CASSETTE 
CATALOG 



Spaakev/AUtkar: (From the Dialogues) 



Time: See below 



Cassette 1 and side i of.Casset-te 2:. 90 minutes - The Apologia, • 
Cassette -2, Side II: 45 minutes - The Caito 
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Souvc^/^Teachlng Technology Corp. 



Catalog ff: TC-GL-60 

Price i ^ . kAS 



ERJC ^" * formic out along dotted lima. For current update^ 'consult: Greenbook Abstract 
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Speakez'/author : ^^ 
CASSETTE 

CATALOG , Tw.e: 24 minutes 




Precie 



The ocMory cifkikmsf^ft pttnM stint 
drMittkallx rtcfMlcd. 

f ^Wliy «4 Socrttn* sewch for truth ^ the 
dtiMftoTAthMi? . 

• ForwhitcfkiiMWMSociiMiMitcfieedib 

•Why did Socrata me a myth m Mi chkf 

MMMI/' 

• Why «d he fflW to cKMe whoi he hid 
ihechMOi? , • 

yM tei iM fm sow, hvt on one eoii«tkw 
OiisMfeit I IM Mt to iiHMift iMd 
^M^M iilo the iHitiireof tMii oiipib . 
cT 4iMh-thM I fcHy: whik I hSTw^ nd 
itrMfUi I iM Mver oeoie from the practke 
aod m tU w k of ^hitomhy.*Th«t wordi * 

ky Mraift at hk tfW mott thill 2J0O 
yean a|o. In thii dramttiaitioa the Kit«Mr ii 
bro«ihtimDtheco«rtroo«i to hear the 
bfilKaoce of Soctatci' argMincbt and the 
honeny of hti convictions. 



The Legacy of Socrates 
(The Pains of Truth) 



SoiiToa: Center for Cassette Studies 
Catalog 5025 
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^ •How to Read Platonic Dialogue 



Speakev/autlwvr Scott Buchanan 



Time: 29 minutes 



Scoti Buchanan stmiei the dramalic stnicture 
of the 1Diah>|vei*. 

* WhatwaaAfiitotle'ftdeflniiioR of virtue? 

* What three character! art preicht in every 
cooMdy? 

*..What roie don Socratei play in the 
DialofMi^f 

Plato, once coiMderad the tiaat philoiopher of 
Kh ariMwi. ii now thbufht hy nmy to have 
Ma ai^ woloilit Ibr Mm. TMi lattir ■ 
nadlH of n«lo*ft iMk, i« the opinion of Scott 
I ti ch inin, ii ^hia, Hteral> tton, and almort 
hooeiih." Aocofdini to iucSiMk. a Ptatonic 
' dudoguethoMMhcnMlAntiiadraaMaMl 
Mcond Ma comedy. In tUi program he 
examine! Plato*i work io the context of th|i 



Source: Center for Cassette Studies 
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^ 1/188.1 



MjBditations of Marcus Aurelius 



Speaker /author*: Marvin Miller , 
Time: 45 minutes, each ^ Lihrojjf i;* 



6 cassettes, .giving extracts of Marcus Aurelius' Intellectual diary. 



I 
I 

( 
I 
I 

t 



SoUx\Qa: 

Catalocp ff: 
Price: $ 



1/190.1 



'cassette"' 

CATALOG 



Precis 



Chance & Novelty 



Speaker/author: Henry David Aiken 

Libpavy §: 



Time: 2,5 houts 



A scrio of five lalks by^FrofcMor Henry Dtvid 
Alkcf»» 30 minuici each. 

Until the llih ctniMry» accofdini lo ProfeMor 
Henry OivM AMten, WeMtni philoiioHiy wm 
ANninaied Vy mioniliMic» ^ettrminiiiic 
ilMOfk» wlikli dcnM tlit poMMMy ilial 
chance M <OMve fieit in iHimtn , 
MMory. Than Hn^ nwti im a d thoie ihaorks 
and, with lhini«>lhe of^ived nnivarw oC fixed 
and final camaa whidi they poaialaNd; There 
foUowad an eatlMc iiMidl on the Ddncipte of 
McaMilt hy NUttachc^ %mm and Mara, and 
kiHicitiy in iht wath oTdiiriea Darwfc% The 
Amerkan yumn t in^ led hy WHHant Jame*, 
A ihen fi y hwa d conceptual naceMky iwiih the . 
t idea ihm viftaally aaytMni ii poaiMe. while 
\ the idet oC wiKemiai n a c twity wai' di<cwdi<ed 
I hy Ike e«lil«nilnNMii,nrhAheldoiHliofe thai 
I inercmayhenewfoinMof human pOMibiNiy 
^ not hiiherto realixed^ ProfcMor Aiken here 

chronicka the dacNne and (all of ncceiiiiiy at a 
\ phiknofhicat principle. 



Source: Center for Cassette Studies 
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1/300.1 -> Teacher-Student Empathy 

SpeakeT/axitkoy}: Joseph Spatafora 



Time: 



Frecis^ ' Qualities and characteristics of the "good" social studies tekchei. 



Catalog 
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1/301.1 



-> Profit & Pollution 



Speakev/authop: Barry Commoner 



!rw7?e: 59 minutes 



FVBOiB , B«rry Commoner cuminn ih< economy 

^ * Whii cfffcU nti^ht'nt>cle<t'jec hi i o^ n y h> iw =y . - ..^v^ 
on tbc environment? 

* How hive Miurel ecolofical sy»tems been 
brol^ifi alter World Warm 

* What ia Um rtMiomMp between proAt and 

Ecoioitot Barry Coinmoncr sayt tliai Mie real 
trouMt ia tkal we iMve changid our teclnoloty 
in « coujiier MvircMiMiat way* Since tk 

^ cloieoCWorMWarlMlieacjenlifIc HMOcteaoT 
(he ihirtiea aiMi feftka have been tranalated - 
into practical tadmoloty* providint tlie 
Americai^ e o m nme r wttH more than he aecde 

- and. in the proeeaa. bnakint ddwn.our 
retationaMp with natMre. On thia caatette, 
V Commoner explaina why we are becomini the 

^ victims of our technoloiy rather than the 
masten. 



4 



3i 



Lihx-am H: 



Soia>ce: Center for Cassette Studies 



Catalog 29371 
^iais:" $16,95 
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^ 1/301. i , 



Is There An Optimum Level of Population? 



Spsaker/aiithox*: American Association for the Advancement of Science 
(Panel) \' 
' ' ' ' • \ 

T-inte: 90 mlnates per cassette • Lihrcay f: 



1-3 Physical factor 

4-5 Biological parameters 

6-7 Social, personal 

8-9 General Discussion 



iS'oia'c?:^; American 'Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
» 

Catalog *M''/V<^ ccr. ^»tr 
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"cassette' 
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-> Two Cultures 



. Speakev/mthox*: CP. Snow 
Time: 57 minutes 

. A conlcmpdrtry Engliih inUUccltMl dlscvsici 
Ki«Kc Md the lUle of Kumaniiy; 

• 1X> tornnmeiic ipoMorcd Mnh^ 

• Jte»«*«»«the«Ut«iiHieknctT / 

period w Oie.US. liiiGt iSSiTiS ^ 
wtquHe iliyii 1^ in jito view. C^^mr 

MothoricimtiAc (irofii« Kowtvir. Snow mm 
promiKfortlwftiturecfnMMi. 



Source: Center for Cassette Studies 
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The ^jiburbahite 



Speaker/author': Eugene' Burdick & Graham Green 
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Precis 



Tvr/c 



25 minutes 



*why ^ wbwtamti* wtm iadwMrict lo > 
l^!i°^fe'».*"»««««»ycri«iciitdferl«i 

fMomihMilMirciiyoowim? "^"^ 



^OiU'c^: Center for Cassette Jtudles^ 

Catalog 7513 

Price: $ IZ.95 * . ' 
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1/301.4' 



V Divorce American Style. 



Speaker /autho-o: Joseph Goldstein^ Lisle^ Baker, Joseph Oteri,* 
^ and Desmtpd Morris ' . * ^ 



2^*/?i?; 57 minutes. 



Pvecva ptilern* and ihdrimiMct 

on pmk. 

^ W)uitUl)KYaullty9tem'* of divorce? 

* How do« the preicnt system of divorce 
■^.^i^^dtfrade lh« people involved? 

^•Why doce'DeHnood Mocrii M Iht Uw^^ 

mutt Mpport kk|jh)|icel evideiKe? 

* WbM.wetbestrofMK«tartiM)MUaMiMi 
' eeeUy oMaed dtvorcei? * 

Uwyert Uek Idter and taepli Oieri diMirae 
OAwbetlMrior not divorce slMMld-WirMled v 
aviometinUy on the nqyett oT one mirriaie 
Mrtner after ilie coiMie haa Mparaied for 
iixmo«tha«Eaaier4ivoroe» Baker ariMi, ^ 
would avoid the ditradaiioii and lies lo wkicfc 
many m«Mt retort to Mt divorced, even ^ < 
matiMl coneeni. CliiMKn would suffer leta with 
^ one vareM in aniwhappy marriBie. Yak 
^ 'ptychofeiitt ioaepli Ooldttein Mievet lliat the 
prcaeni laws divert the couple's attention from 
real iasocs in marriar Md separation, loeeph 
Oteri disairtcs, IVw divorces involve public* 
scaaAJ, lie says, and only rafid divorce is 
drfllcull to oMain.'Dr. Dcamoad Morrk 
« aooloiitt and duihor of *rbr Naked Ape^** " 
supports htm by arfuiai that the "Mr bond* 
protection today. 



\ 



Source: Center for Cassette Studies 
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-f. 1/301.5 ^ Population Coatrol Begins at Home* 

SteaVm'/axithov: Paul Ehrlich 
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T^jne: 29 minutes 



Libvavij f: 



Pveds 



fw\ Ehrlich sut|e»u a route to byptss 
Doomsday. 

V Whit are the only solMtfont to the oKfiy ' 
cmg Dr. Ehrhch comktm realJitic? , 

A.^.*^ *^ EhrBch advociUe? 
A$r>)M]iuloii Mcr«aM tad the tupply of 
^twtf wiomcy rt e c wa m , the worg mom . 
mr ckMT to three aeyante but equally crim 

contnry to anuch of our own proMiamla, says . 
bjoto|jet5ittl EhrMch. H b ikh the Sirth nte in 
the uadtfdeveiofMd couairiea but the Ktivities 
pr the aOHieot white middle ctait \n the 
mduetnal world which must be radically 
chanied if the human tice to survive. 
A profram from The Center for the Study of 
Democratic I(|St}tutions. 



SouX'a^: Center for Cassette Studies 

Catalog' ^: CSD1489 
Prioe: ^1^*95 



^1/301 ,6 



Technology & The Human Spirit 



^Speaker/autJiov: Roy Finch 
Time: — ^ « 



Libmvu Ut 



' cass-ette' 

CATALOG 

Preci'8 ' 

1* Failure of the abundant society (1 hr. , 27 min.) 
2. 'Roots of alienatipn (55 min) l<j^^ 
3&4. The coming m^tamorphisis (100 min) 
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1/309.1 



The. .Explosive Society 



Speakev/aiithor*: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 



CASSETTE 
CATALOG. 



Tiine: 45 minutes 



0 

A dooimtfiUfy on the cautct of vtoknce in 
modem •^Anitficft. 

* Is vMmce in ibe American iradHion? ^ 

* Km ttltvitkm'ma4e viokfice icccpUble 10 
AmcrkM cbUdrcfi? 

I^^tojg^ po^utoHon d«mity a came of 

* WlMl it UM inMia or Wall Strict? 
roUtical MMdit AfllHir SdMirr, Jr. * 
t\i$ammM tliia Itvily and txpkMvc protram 
maia iii tHk wmmtt ^ Ci^ Jlj* ^ V^yf*"* 

wiH.W *^ka>n)Oii ftiaMMiii$ paoplc on 
iMa plaMt** frycHftfffj f ft t i iociolo|gti, and ' 



awalyaiijy namiwiiif ^ 

pw^aiimt of-violenca in llia Unitad Statct 
today. Tlicy point .cat tlMt Iht coimtry mm 
bora i«.ykMiict, tMt titt ftm wa» tHe< 
froiiikniiiaa*a aymM of idf^aufflckyicy, and 
*lhat nowadiya piopit luiva bacomc ^ 



to crt iii w tty pfaocoiM with proi^ni their 
bttraepiUnt wcdtli. the diiOMikm rantet 
(WtMT into the roie of the tub in modem^ 



ibtiety and the quettlofLoT violence on' 
tdcviaion |m>tram» for children. 



Souraa: Center for Cassette Studies 
Catalog 33^9 

Price; $ 14.95 ' 
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The Adversary System 
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SpeakeiVauthov: Warren Burger 
Tttis: 58 minutes 

Chief Juatke Warren E luricr quc^ioM the 
validity of ovr lt|al tradition. . 

* What iJtiili In iiwyait are enoouraiod hy the 
advenary lyttaaiT 

* Withovt tlM advorMiy sytlam ii there any 
pfwumnioa of imiocMice? 

* U there a laroaiaa atirfvakat of the Fifth 
AaMteMtT 

rriilaafr Ihvoia the y r o f iwio M l 

The advanaiy lyilM k a iMimie cfeaiioii of 
Aa|io»AaNrittMi JariipfiidiMa, To legal 

liKiaiiMicaL QUaf^SiSc^^S^i!^^ E>*BiHyr ii 
indiaMI to i|faa with thoie aiiaMaMMti* aad 
h thii pvoinaft ht aaloli • tjiiait the 
artamaiili of Sam Daih and otheit ' the awita 

t rftke notorial lyjtem* of continental 
Europe. 



3R 



Souvoe: Center for Cassette Studies 



Catalog if: CSD1460 
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1/342.1 



The Ombudsman 



Sveakev/authox': Robett M# Hutc^'ins 



CASSETTE 
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Time: 54 minutes" 



Px*ecie 



• WkMlCPINNfl , 

* WiMiiMiaitakoMlikt 



«r • #ifMraiii^ ii kramite. It IM 10 W to 
ionjvi; M it iHNft 10 It Mte 
iMAWMii twA Tit SiMdiMviMt 



iiMMtilfetl 



btlift^ 



pmm itoltfl Ii HolcIlM, HwOiy V. 

Ag» ->J<*'» l i t lii n •>< HtMttl 
HifciM^^iiciMt lt» wtM tlit hhi In wtrifd 
toi whtHir it iltiM It ateM Ii tit U. 1 
A pfOinM ftw» Tit CMNir fcr tit Sittfy of 



DMMCftliC iMCiltt^Dllt. 



Soicc^^a: Center for Cassette Studies 



Catalog #: CSD1269. 
Prioe: {J 15.95 
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The Rights of the Arrested' 



Speakei->/auiAapf^ Eli Jarmel, Stephen'-Maskaleris 



CiBcmdMctMtleclMlbctwtcnMiloiii^ , 
ctvUiMi rigllt. ♦ ^ 

• WIttdowitiMMitoWVmtdl*? 

• Art oo«m too Mtot oo cHaOMb? 

• WljriitltrtioiiHicldiMmtortlepoUcc 
litltWMkaltttoT . * , 

WlMiMUitrmoo wont to |o into pbliot 

* Mon AiMfteM cWttM wottM Ikt to k iMt 
to i«Ni 4ti« 0 ttftti tit ^ or iiilM 
witlool Mh iMnNti ly ciMMlft^ ly 



yt>ko> TWt ywpnwi ik i mm witl ri|lt»tle 

^HMllllifO 



M. IttOni Mt Ml jok 10 IMOII Mitm 



Hi l^ml Olmior. loMiioit fcr Cto^tSoi 
ttttmtyliiilw Mtililirk oM fcrntr 



*Wun Evtoelkl ttttmpl 

to te« tit till «vMiot liiit IctwtM tie two 



littnMof 



llWMldlofCOIIft 



Soiivce: Center for Cassette Studies, ^ 



grj < Catalog #: 10552 
^ Pi^ij^.; > 12,95 




1/343.1 



Police Power in Our Democracy 



■ Speakex'/aruthox*: Inbau, Fred E. 

CASSETTE ^ ' 
CATALOG ' Tims: 60 minutes . 



Precis Misconceptions regarding lawlessness and law enforcement. itV 

CMiiifaMio^iis ^iiwii civil li(wtiM mi4 polios * ? 

' * .tinili^|ii|iiiii«iliii5t ^ 

• Wkiibi6li9lMf.9ipimMCaiirt ~ _ ^ 

' itiillltHf I tir I In I 



t 



ipWtetiitqaiiiiiiMii i\iinm\ftym% 

- T- ^ II^maL 

tilt nit «f tie Hfet i» Mr tocmy m4 
' 1 tlM Mra fMtlkM of bfMtlky tad 
<M wkk tdnifiUt cattftf mmI vj§of . 



tte 



Sourcs: Center for Cassette Studies 

Catalog #; 5084 ^ \ : 

?Tiae: ^12.95 " -t^ • 
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I 



.>. Crime, Cal^endars and Weather 



\ . CASSETTE 
! ^ CATALOG 



SpodkevJautliGv: Kelley, ^Douglas M* 
T-une: 11 minutes ^ Libmvu 



Pveais 



j Weighs evidence €or a relationship between ctime and: tltne, weather, lunar 
\ ^phases. 




' V Source: Elducational Research Group 
; 40 . Catalog #: 11979E 
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-^^ Agonies of the American Student 



'CASSETTE 
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Speakei'/author:, *Rob-ert Goles^ & Robben Fleming 



Time: 28 minutes 



» Dm oiir tdMMtioMl tyiton rtprm the 

Mten Mtttftl iMmii^ dMircsT 

JJWiM alftct tfon idcvMiM hive on today's 

VOiy tern*! Mr idmtion reteic more 
dhMhr 10 o«r tooeiy't proMem? 

^twMlfym mmt y^m m tW icfcool lUcr 
Imvc WooiM tlie omtcr of dMmt ti^ 

Mkm tkn^ mUcat of the University of 
Miej^* Md a Mfh adiool pri^^ 
the riditiri chaiifes ukitm place in Americans 
.schooia. Tliey look saar^ily at American . 
•diication and Dod it sadJy uftr^s«msive to 
molt students. 



1. 



Soux^oa: Center for- Cassette Studies 

Catalog 3536" . 
FHoe: .^12.95. 
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-1/370.2 ^ ■ . Th. ''U.y Social ^Ue, r^^^,,,. 

SpeakeiVautUov: Spataforo, Joseph 

Libyr-avy H: ' ^ ' ■ 



Tim2: 27 minutes 



Freda 



Tea'^hers' damaging stiidents. ' » 
' Cliitiate of freedom in the classroom. 



4:i 



Source: Center for Cassette Studies 



Catalog #; 10223' ■ 
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i/371-1 

Sveak3x*/auihor: 
Time: . 



Scott Buchanan: Teacher 



Libicavy U': 



Precis 



* WlM«mtteiiMdiml MINI for wlMtwt 
HoirilmriilktOfMi lMktlietMitf ki 



WlMt iff tkt MhfiSOM %ilWIM tMNSt' 

iAMMitMl iMiiilniiof? SeittlMMaM " 



Center for Cassette Studies 

Catalog ^: Ci 0 l'n% 
Priee: ^12.95 
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-)■ Education & Common Sense 



Speakex'/authov: Alexis de Tocqueville^ 



Tim^:28 minutes, 



hibr^avij #; 



Precia ^ otTonMviik«ic«MUi. cru^ 



• WliiiwttkAMMiiiiiyartktlpliUctopfcy 
cCiOhHw hi tht 11301? ' , - 

pMi; l*i AiMfeM »M«Dfky ift 

Miir iriipluli In Imt^ji^Mm Ytt> 

tlMH Uw mmmu M mimml $ ^ tt ^ h 
nu lm i w m y ^i^mmjt^^fp Aigfto 
It kiWM M Hit M<#*iciM MtiM itt 
tlMwtril 
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Sctence and the Future of Man 



CASSETTE 
CATALOG" 

Precis 



Sveakev/anthoy.^: AmericanuSissoc-iation for the Advancement of 
^ .Science* (Panel) 



Time: 90 minute/cassette 



Lihr-ary 



0; 



} • 1-2 Science and the problems of Society 

2- 3 The Scientist & Society 

3- 5 Confrontation 



SoKTOs: Mexican Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 



Catalog #; ^'-^ ^^^^t^ju.^/t 



PxHae: ^ 



_J^7^- 
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1/523.1 



Current gf oblems -of Cosmology 



Speaker/autHor: American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (Panel) 



Tijne: 90 min/ cassette 



Library H: 
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Nuclear Power Plant Proliferation 



CASSETTE 
CATALOG 



Sveakex'/aiithoi^: Ivan*Bl6ch 



45 minutes 



' Time: "»xuu,.es m^^a:^ 
\ Questions raised By data on nuclear power development. 



Soiirca: Audiovisual Instruction 
131 Gill Coloseum 
Corvallis, OR 79330 

Catalog 
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'1/372.1 



Ways of Mankind 



,Speal<eT*/autlior: Sinclair, Lester 
Time: 2^ouT each 



Precis 

1. - A word In Your Ear 

2. The Sea Lion 

3. Legend of the Long House 

4. All the World^s.a Stage 

5. Survival 

6. Museum of Man 

'7. The* Case of the Borrowed Wife 

8. "Lion Bites Man 

9. Laying Down the Law 

10. Life of a Yurok 



41 
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^ Space Ship Earth 



S^edke2*/author.\ R. Buckminster Fuller 



CASSETTE 
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^\^ime: 51 minates 



It lucktm^er Fiilkr dts^^ 

•^^Hi^dkS llic dcaih of hit Urtt cbUd lead 
JMuMmicr Fuller to the study of 

■^7 T JJ^."* 'woot*** trywi to imitate nature? 
/V -i' Wliy «• a tquait not a tnic atnidure? 

^vfttlkrpffOvidctatnUyoMiiiwtictoneforthU 
^jr*^ fraali Malyaia of raan^s abiKty to control his' 
• --'-toamcfit and achieve sohition 



5 



^ «^T«,sohitioiis to hii 
lociolotM aad acok>|ical probleim. The 
Iftventor of the faodttk dome and the 
dynaakM car and howe discumet the 
y ria ci fle i pf natuit thai couU lead to easily 
■ cc i mH i comfort for all.if man would realize 
that he ia not doomed to'ftUuie and that he 
does not have td waate time provtni or 
justifyini hit place on eaith. Fuller contewb 
that If man would return to doint what he 
wanted to do aa a child, there would be enough 
discoveries to support the rest of the world ^ 
with ease. 



Lihr<:vu ih\ 



Souros* Center for Cassette Studies 



Catalog * 25466 



ti^ice: $ 17.95 
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Freda 



l/574\l 



Speaker/author : 



Time: v 43 minutes 



What Is the Biological Revolution? 



A panel dttcusscs social implications of recent 
btotogical advances. 

^ / J* ^^'^^^ mankind's seryant or 
master? " ^ 

' * Has the biolofica] revolution rendered 
DanMfinism irrelevant? . 
\ Are humant entitled to protection from 
those who would experiment on them aiainst 
their will? 

The bMofical revolution offers both wonden 
and terrors: fcnetic cA|ineerfnt» sperm banks, 
transplana mind oontrol. the ability to select 
the sex of an unborn child. Ukewise. the 
..poMibility .of clones looms near in the future. 
Indeed, good or bad. biology has come of ate. 
only to present another chailnitini set of 
problemsr where are the ethics to conir^ its 
Mc? This panel ofexperts discusses current v 
theories about Itvini mattcr.and makes some 
important points about the possibility of men 
and women beini considered pon-unique 
objects, suiuble for experimentation. 
A program from the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions. ' 
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Source: Center for Cassetee Studies 
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^ 1/574.2 



Biology and Sociology of Violence 



/ 



Spedker/autho:^: American Association for the Advancement 
of Science (Panel) 

T'Ln^: 90 minute/cassette Lihx}ax>y 



Souros: American Association for the 

' Advancement of. Science (Panel) 

Catalog /f^^ 
Price: $ ^ 



CASSETTE 
CATALOG 



I 



Precis 



1/616.1 Reality Therapy 

Speaker /autlior: .Glasser , William 
Tune: 40 minutes Libmru H: 



Principles of Glasserls psychotherapy techniques. 



Source: 
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+ 1/701.1 



^ A Sculptor's Philosophy of Art 



Speak&Z'/auihox': Baskin, Leonard 



Tims: 25 ininutes 



■Lihmrnf 



IiMMfd BmUii tHicmifi hb cdcbnUtd wood 

* WktifcdielnnilaiioiiioCwoodeQErivint? 
UoMfA BmUii to Wcone • oraitct? 

* WIM WMUitlMcpliQM ofliit workortbe 

TTw wocto of UwMttd liifcki> American 
scvlplOf mmI ut/Mc MtHt; MfUUt fifOOl ft btUcf 
.{a we taiic iiowlily oC mul frMfTfrom 



ffHiMi of i ^ttuhtcA^ ootfcivt KKifty. 
§cof»iiii vfatiiiBy ftUtlMit loitoiiatotit Mm. 
SmUi ftMd to Kvifti i« 1M Ivoty tower" in 
No(tMM«f(oii, Mm>>* MW Smitk CoUeie 
whcft ht t«cki«|. For him. frMoi9fl{^b 
tiie tvcofRHioii^of wf m ^ M hi» view, the 
^liiptter* punuit of freedom kids to . ' 
ity. 



Source: Center for Cassette* Studies 
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-^ 1/809.1 



Closeup qn Walter Kerr^ 



Speaker /author: Kerr, Walter 

Time: 28 minutes Ubi-aru ^; 



Preaia 



Tragedy's Original form, catharsis, relatigns to the main character ; comedy from 
tragedy. 



4 



Soui^oe: Motivational Programming Corp, 
512 Transamerica Bldg. 
Tucson, A2 85701 

Catalog if: 020-12113 



Q , ^ ;^ ^ Price:' $ : 
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1/809.2 



^ The Essence of Poetry 



Speaker/authox*: Wheelock,:^ John Hall , 



Time: 29 minutes 



A Liorary /r: 



, Precis ' . 

Poetry, imagination, reality, communication', obscurity 



So2Ara3.< Motivational Programming Corp, 
512 Teansamerica Bldg. 
Tucson, AZ 85701 

Catciog if-: 010-3125 
Price: $ ' 



1/810. f 



Serious Whimsey 



Speaker /author: Seidel, George 



CASSETTE ' ^- ' 

CATALOG Time: 30 min each piece Library #; 

Preaia what happens when a distinguished scholar drifts into a scatty mood?. 
Seidel .demonstrates; fables 'about the Land of Boca Grande. 

1, ^ History of Language . ' ' 

2. * History of Mathematics . * " 
3» History of Sex 

A. History of Religion 

5. History of Law , * 

6. History of Architecture 

?• History of Politics ' . - 

8. History of Art . 



George J. 



9» History of Science 



Souroe: Coo'e & Reltan 

SKcigit V^ii^ju Jrnl.V^'e 
itmi Vernon, v \ r^T3 
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l/iOO.3 



The Sophist, Revisited 



Sp5J:A:cz'/a:r<::v:-; Walt Coole 
T'L'n^>: 67 minutes 



I. IncrOwiuction 

II. Tlie Philosopher .as Arbiter and Ombudsman 

III. Computer Programmers and Managers 

IV. Pre-ministerial and Pre- law Preparation 

V. University Professors and Community College Teachers 



\ 



.GGcle & Reitan 
c/o Piiilcsofjliy DGjiartmont 
SkGvii Vaiiuy Gg!1(3^g 
[.tciiiit Vernon, 17A. 98273 

Catalog if: Greenlap #15 
pj-iaa: $ 10.00 



1/110.1 



Nowadnick's Law; A Linguistic Reduction 



SptiC.kex'/aiithoi' : Walt Coole 



' -CASSETTE . * • 

CATPvLOS Tirnss: 16 minutes' Libx^ar^ij ih ' 

Begins with a homey comir.ent of a colleague,, reducing it to an empirically veri- 
fiable, mathematical statement — demons t;ra ting the kind of linguistic reduction 
program idealised by logical empiricists. « 



Soux^ce: Cools & Reitan 

c/o P.^iiDSDn.hj/ Dcpsrtmcat 

,tetVsrncn,l7A. 08273 
Catalog if: ^Greenlap //9 

O ^ . ' • PHoe: $ 6.00 * ' ^'^^ 

■ r^BIl^ 5'" X 5'' foxn^xt^ out along doited lines. Fov oux'reni update^ consult; Greenbook Abstract 
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1/160.1 

Sp7^::\cr/j^i::\i:::^: Walt Coole 



Absolute Truth: What Little I Know About "^If 



Thx-cc. conceptions of 'truth' as a description of sentences; some lesser uses of 
the* x^ord. . ■ « ' ' 



;.::'Unt Vsrns-], 17A. 93273 
Catulog- ff-: Greenlap,i'/10 
Price; $ 10.00 — 
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' Responsibility: A Conceptual Concept 



j -^1 Sp^cxox^/cv.vJiC-r': Walc Coole 



CASSETTE 
CATALOG 



18 min". 



Lihr-JiX".' /r." 



ScKancical and logical structure of the concept of "responsibility" in the context 
institutional and societal discourse. 



\ 
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Crsfs & noitan 

i.'-:r.3.J V:.;?v;y Sri.'cga ~' 
;wf:::itVsriicn,"l7;l 

Catalog s-'; Greenlap #7 
7.50 
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1/190.2 



Pragmatism and Existentialism 



SoT:>:;M2v/j:MhoX': , V7alt Cool^ 



T'Uv.K^: 31 minutes 



> 



I. Pragiuacism: T\1iat it is and what it ain't 
--XI. Existentialism: Whatever that is 

~5wo chuir.b*4ail sketches — ^ bit biassed.. 



V--..:. VSiiiy QojJngg 

Cjs^ i/erso]j, ]£ 92273 
Catalog Greenlap #11 



i'i'icc: 14.00 



_j Y 1/190.3 



CASSHTTi 
CATALOG 



Alfred North Whitehead — A Square Peg in 
a Round Hole 



Sp3(;:kei}/aittnOz'': Walt Coole 
Tt:n3: \ 24 min. 



An introduction to A. Ni ^l^ipeheadj th^ man and his philosophy. 



\ 
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Ste-it fioSsgo 
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1/190.4 



Green Things 



L. 



■r. i 

- 1 
J 



;?r^:OsC;*/^:^'^-*M^?': Wait Coolo 
I'i-r.^: 10 min. 



A oascicho fron Wittgenstein. 



1 



) 



SoiiX'tici. : o/y Phiiosopiiy Dep^rt-nsnt 
S::Pi;:1 Viiisy Go::2.'iG 
Jilc-i'-Jt I'eniGH, Mil, 0S273 

ffa-m-ioj Greenlap h6 

\^ 9.00 



i } 

cassetVT 

CATALOG 



l/t^O.l You're As Good as Your Words 

Svi^akeiVauthCi^' Irvin, Charles 



ITir.-a; 55 min. 



Co«:ninunicai:ion, effectiveness,* information transmission, how-to. 



Source: Edward M. Miller Assoc. Inc. 
L 1221 McKay Towers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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173Q0.2 



Employment: A Changing Concept 
Honesty and Such 



j Sp:\::kci'/j.:v::J:ci-: Walt Coolc 



TCn-,.: 30 min, each 



IVo ohort lectures on concepts of current interest, both of which are being 
^percievbd diff erentl>J|. ^ 



' ^rr^'-l^: \h*Mv 

^C.ti^^i tJvJ.J^S 

. ' i^v;:nt ^cnicn, WA. S3273 
Car-alog H: Greenlap #14 

?rici7:'$ 16.00 



1/574.3 



, The Imperfect World 



CASSHTTc 



Ui;':<:-i\' Rene Dubos, Ian He Card, Margaret Mead, 'Don C. Shaw 
26 miu, Lihx^ar'U 1}: 



'•The future of the x^orld in a. technological mode. 
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-Innovators Press 



Catalog ih 



5" X 5^' fomat^ out along dotted lineo. 7oi^ cio'rent update^ consult: ^rccnbook Abstract 



The following"' 1 I St I ngs areN included in the Skagit Valley College- " 
Open Clas^sroom collection, 'but are not*general ly available. 

They are included to give the instructor Instances of what sort of 
audio -materials can be collected and Used. 

2/ 170.1 : "Violence*' was a joint response to a student-assigned 
discussion session of personal biography. 

2/ 171. 1: "Is the Will to Believe Immoral?'' relates wel 1 'to a passage 
in the basTc text; but \t[s tough\ listening for a freshman. ^ The more 
sophisticated student* does quite well, however;^ 

\ ^' ■ . 

2/ I90J! "C. I. Lewis" allows the ^1 Kstener to gain an impression of 
Keyt's personality. Useful, since some of my students become^ his 
in the course^ of their academic work. 

2/ 3^0-1: "Law Day Address" is^pyri ghted. We can only use it on j ^ 
our own campus. . , - \' 0 \ 

2/ 370. 1: ''Philosophy and Academe" introduces students to Dr. Keller. 
It's some,times useful in counsel ing wduld-be phi losophy majors of 
marginal' capac I ty. - 

Nixon's- speeches, reviewed now, sometimes causes a scene in. .the Hbrary' 
listening laboratory. They^were recorded from the radio. • ^ 

v> O 
. • <i 0 » 



e 



5i 
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CASSETTE • • 

\ CATALOG" ., Time: 30 min. 

• ♦ 



2/170.1 ^ =^ Violence: Its Effect oh , Guys Our Age 

* . > . y 

Sveakev/autko^: -JHalt Coole & John Larson . 



Walt; A review of escalating violence durii^ his lifetime 
John: Technological and sensory violence . 



Catalog #: 
Prioe: $ 




CASSETTE 
• CATALOG • 



2/171.1'. 



Speakev/autJior*: Mavrodes 
'Time: i hour 



Is the Will to Believe Immoral? 



Precie' . * ^ 

Consider *s William James' doctrirre of the "will to believe" and some moral entailments. 
Recorded at WSC during sprJ^ng 1968 philosophy colloquium, ^ 



Do 



• Source: 



Catalog #; 
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V 2/190M 



C. I. Lewis 



Speaker /axivho):^: John Keyt 

Time: 1 hour . ^ Library. 



Precis 



- C. !• Lewis: biographic, modal logic, ontology, theory of meaning, epistemology, 
axiology, ethics • ' * . 



Recorded by Richard Krajovic, 
1972/ 



Catalog h 
Price: $ ^ 



2/340.1 



Law Day Address 



Spedkev/authov: Ralph Nadir 



CASSETTE 
CATALOG . 

Precis 



Time':- 45 min. 



ptbmvu H: 



\ 



Violations of enviornmental law and morals; the;!unequal opportunity fop justice 



0 0 



Sourae: Recorded by Vicki Parket, 1970. 



Catalog §: 



Q ^ ^ ^ PHoe: $ k.kO ' 
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Philosophy and Academe: Some Reflections 



CATALOG 



Chester Keller, Chairman of the Philosophy Dept, CWSC 
Time: 45 min. Li^ovaru 



philosophy in the 



Dr, Keller's addrj^iss to the Northwest Conference on Philosophy: the future of 



expected changes of higher education. 



Caoat^g i: 
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Speaker/autlicr : 



Time: 



Lihmx*y It I 
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2/329 



1968 Acceptance Speech 



S^r^:zkc'x*/c;\iihcr' : Hubcru* Humphrey and Richard Nixon 

Tiiv.s: 1 hour ' Li'brupy ih 1436 

PrccCc Acceptance Speeches for 1963 Presidential election 



t 
I 

t 

I 

I 

i 
t 



Catalog 



CASSSjrE 
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2/329 



.). 1972 Acceptance Speech . 



Spoakei.Vciy.thoi>: Richa^rd p.-'Nixon 

!r-^7;2: 30 minutes '"- "L"ihv.avu i!-: 1^35 



•precis ■ • ' 

Acceptance Speech for^ Republican Party Presidential nomination, 1972. 
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Abscrac? 
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^ 2/329 -4- 1972 Acceptance Speech 



? i $ si 

«>. I - } c^^>^:-'iv,/.'..^-^v 7v.. McCovcru, George S. 



, Acceptance speech for Democratic Party Presidential nomination, 1972. 



Catalog //: 
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Introduct ion to' EtKlcs 

A Model for Task by Theresa Chason, Skagit 
VaMey Col lege 



The following staiement is an excellent response to the question 

Why do we need ethics? 

It was submitted by a- student at Skagit Valley College duHng the 
fall ternij 1975. . ' _ 

The characteristics that impressed me were... • 

^ — the response shows a clea:r knowledge of ethics as 
rational^ systematic^ hmanisticj and objective 

^--because Ms. Chason has a good command of the 
vocabulary of concept-- termSj she is dSble to write \ 
^ a brief statement which is both precise and sufficiently 
broac^ in scope • 

— the stateifient is imequivocatj thusj I' can identify' 
rather cdearly where my own viewpoint differs 



Ethics is a system of human values that Is not dependent on religious / 
doctfine or government. Therefore, we need ethics* as a- pure objective ' 
foundation .of values. * Ethics makes possible a systematic study of 
our own ideals and goals; motives of choice and good and bad behavior. 
Mans needs ethics as a .way of examining moral disagreements and 
ideally reaching systematic principles on^ moral life. Man is curious 
about his act4.ons. Etiiics provides a means to feflect upon these actions 
and' formulate a general moral doctrine. Ethics provides a basis for 
law making. It has universal application in comparison to laws which 
are not consistently morally right. In s\jmraary, we need ethics as 
a jneans to monitor the moral right and wrong- of voluntary action. 



J. 
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HISTORY 'OF PHILOSOPHY. Course outline by 
*- Walter A, Coole, Skagit Val ley Col lege 



^ * * 



Skagit Val ley* College Course Number; PhilosxDphy 251-255 

Quarter credits: 1-15 Semester credits: 1-9 

The courses outlined in this paper consist of fifteen one-credit modules 
corresponding to conventional historic periods, thus.r.. 

Unit . Period Era - From To 

1 Ancient Pre-socratic Prehistory toO BC ^ 



''2 , ' Socrates, Plato, kOO * 323 

S Aristotle 

3 I Helenistic 323 200 AO , 

. ^ Roman 200 525 " 



5 Medieval Monastic 525 * ~- 1215 

6^ Scholastic 1215 J350' ' 



^•7 Renaissance Early 1-350. 1^92 

8 Late 1492^ - I6OO 



9 Modern Early I60O I70O 

10 Enlightenment I70O I8OO 

11 . Romantic I8OO I90O" 

12 Scientific I90O 1920 

13 Reconstruction^- 1920 194o- 
1^ Recent 19^0 I963 

15 I Contemporary I963 Present 



Average student completion, time for each unit: 30-50 hours. 
PE^RFORMANCE OBJECtlVES ^ ^ ' ^ - • 

On completion of a module of this sequence, the student should be 
able to , , • 

wi thout memory - aids ; 

1, ^ recognize 'prominent philosophers of the era, giving 

* approximate dates, locales, and brief summaries of phil- 
osophical work; 

2. relate the phTlosopher and his ideology to phil- 
osophic, and general history loosely] 
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3. o give exact dates, locales, and important biographical 
details bearing on the philosopher's works; ^ 

k: list and summarize philosophical writings; 

5. tell what historical and philosophic events influenced 
the/phi losopher's thinking; 

6. list some important consequences of the phi josopher-* s 
teaching. , • 

The memory-aids from which the student works will- include a detailed . 
chronograph with a scale of 'icm/annum and a working fi\fe of 12 X.20 cm' 
(5'* X 8*0 cards. All memory-aids must be'tHe student's own work and 
must appear in the format' specified in the syllabus. \ 

DISCISSION ' : " \ 

Literature on teaching the history of philosophy varies ponsiderably 
in evaluating such accompi ishments* 

The most adverse opinion holds that this kind of historicarknow ledge 
is without merit for'any purpose;^ but doesn't claim that any harm comes 
to the student who acquires doxographio^ knowledge of the history of^ 
philosophy. 

-I , 

The most favorable authority^ asserts that doxological knowledge is a 
necessary background for "in-depth" historical studies. 

The purpose of this sequence is to providia the academic philosophy 
major and the persistent amatuer with, the ability to conduct such 
in-depth study, thoroughly grounded in a knowledge of histor^jcal 
context—as well as to display. all philosophic options available 
in a systematic and more-or-less exhaustive manner. J 

ENTRY REQU I REMENTS AND SEQUELA ■ ' 

A student, entering this sequence, should be an accomplished academic 
learner, able to wrjte well, read difficult prose, outline and', summarize 
quickly, and grasp sequences of events as a whole. A fair kno\^ledge 
of general history is esspntial; ie. good performance in "world civ- 
i 1 izations"' courses. 

r. George Boas, Warner A. Wick, and others:"The Teaching of the History 
of Philosophy", Bt* V of The Pvooeedings and Addveases of the Conference 
on th0 Teaohing of PhiZosophij-^'-Westem Reserve miversity. (Frederick 
P. Harris, Ed.) Cleveland, Ohio. I95O 

2. a DOXOGRAPHIC history of philosophy places in chrono.Jogical \ order ; 
biagraphy, major conclusions; historic events— not icing "successions" 
or in familiar, but misleading terms, "schools" \ 

3. John Passmore, ed.: Historiograph of, the History of Philosophic. 
Mouton & Co., Printers, The Hague, I965.' ; 

.-2- \ 
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Within tiie discipline, the student should be able to... 

skil 1 • • PHI (I) course " ; - 

identify con.cepts Introduction to Philosophy 

summarize ideas 

analyze ' ^ ^ ^ - 

evaluate . 

classify,- according to Advanced §urvey of Philosophy 

disciplinary sub-topic: 

concepts' 

ideas" 

philosophic essays 

The ability to type Is of considerable utility, but not essentiah 

Upon completing the historic survey of -a given era, the student 
Tfiay suspend pursuit of this sequence In order to^ study, In depth, 
a philosopher or a concept according to other *5yllabi in the PHI (I), 
schedule or attend advanced classes- in lecture or seminar, 

The latter activi ties shoul d be encouraged to satisfy the need for 
more than doxographic history. ^ 

MATERIALS 

-''Items marked with an asterisk are conveniences to improve appearance 
of the time^line and reduce student time involved with mechanical 
operations in constructing the tifhe-llne.. 

Brand-names are given as indications of the item needed, but aren^t 
essential • * , ' 

Print materials 

Encyclopedia of Histovij. Houghton-Mifflin, 1969. 
World Almanac. (Current V^af .) 

Webster 's Biographical Dictionary. M i r r i am- Webs t er • ; 
Goode^s 'World Atlas. Rand-McNa 1 ly . 
Historical Atlas of the World. Rand-McNaJly. 

Encyclopedia of Philosophy. (8 vols.) Paul Edwards, ^d. Macmillan 

Publ ishing, Co. , Inc. & The Free Press. 1967. 
Philosophies aru^. Philosophers. Milton D. Hunnex. Chandler Publishing 

Co." 1961. 

Pict oral History of Philosophy. Dagobert D. Runes. L'ittlef i^eld, 

Adams, & Co. 1963. 
Dictionary of Philosophy. Dagobert D. Runes. Littlefield, Adams, & 

Co. I960. . • . 

Philosophy: An Outline^History . Johrt Edward Bentley. Littlefield, Adams 

& Co. .195^. 

History of Philosophy. William S. Sahakian. Barnes & Noble, Inc. 1968. 
Handbook in the History of Philosophy. 'Albert E. Avey. Barnes & Noble, 

Inc. 195^. . * 

A History of. Modem Philosophy. Harald HOffding. Dover Press. 1955. 
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For card-file 



Pre-printed filerleader cards, 12 X 20 cm (5" X 8") . 
Index cards, 

Index file dividers, -alphabet ic 2'sets 

Index card-fMe box, 12. X 20 X @'20 cm (@8** deep) . . _ 

Two colored felt-tip pens (broad-tip) — any two colors 

Fine-1 ine black pen (ink or bal 1 -point) ' . 

(Optional) Portable typewriter . . 

Long file-card storage' boxes 

For chronograph . * . ' 

Brown wrapping paper @1 meter w ide J(30-42") . Length: k meters for each 

century* covered in the module 
Red finepoint felt-tip pen 
Meter-stick" - " . 

Long table 

Liquid paper, buf f-calored; Liquid paper thinner ' ^' 
Red Mystic tape or builder's tape — • @5 cm (2"^) wide 

-'^Two pieces of wood, 5 X 5 cm (2'!) @45 cm long (18") — 
"Chronograph rubber stamp 4cm/annum 
"Red rubber stamp pad « 
"Serial numberer-stamp, with>ed ink- 

-'^Dennison Pres-a-ply Removable Labels,. 5 X 10cm (4" X 2") 

"Oennison Red file folder labels . ^ ^ * 

"Chronograph stamp-al ijning template: plywood 




spool or 
handle 



20 cm 
(8") 

Tape-measure: 10 meter or longer, 
"IBM Flowcharting 'TempJ ate 
"Transparent Mystic T^pe 5crti.]2") 
"Scotch tape, 2 cm or narrower 



25 cm (10") 



^ Approximate 
measurements 



Syl Tabus: History of Philosophy — Walter. A. Coole 
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SYLUBUS: HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Walter A. Coole, Skagit 'Valley College 



INTRODUCTION 

^h±s syllabus will guide you through fifteen "eras" of the history /^"f 
pUilbsophy. Each era will |require from. 30 to 50 hours* study. 

Through the study program outlined, you*ll gain a knowledge of history 
that's described as DOXOGRAPHIC: you'll be able to place philosophers 
and their thought into, temporal and tradition sequences, Doxographic 
knowledge of the history of philosophy is not a full education in. history, 
but it's a necessary basic, - " 

In accomplishing your work, you'll build a time-line in grand scale 
,and outline the works of many philosophers in some detail. This "tour>" 
of philosophy should lead you to encountering some great thinkers who \ • 
have had ideas that you'll find interesting and useful. Having ' ^ 
identified them and learned something of their historic surifoundings, 
you'll then be well equipped to select a few for more intense study, 

OBJECTIVES , 

Upon completion of a module of study — an era — you'll be expected to.., 
without memory-aids : / 

1. recognize prominent philosophers of the era, giving 
approximate dates, locales, and brief summaries of phil- 
psophical works; _ ' 

2. relate philosophers and their ideologies to historic 
events; 

with memory-aids. : ' 

3. give exact dates, locales, and important biographical 
details bearing on philosophers' works; 

4. list and summarize philosophical writings; 

5. tell what historical and philosophical events influenced 
philosophers ' thinking ; 

6. list important consequences of the philosophers' teachings. 

65 
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The memory-aids from which you will be working will be entirely of 
your cwn construction; by following directions in this syllabus; . 
you'll produce neat, stylized- itiemory aids which will serve you later ^ 
in furthur work as a historian pf .philosophy. It may be Chat 'later, 
you'll decide that the materials aren't of much utility, but the 
process of producing them will have teen the significant outcome; 
because. the work involved will take you through* an intellectual 
experience that's imique.to you — and a lot mor^e fun than 'lectures! 

Your memory-aids will consisttoff ' ^ ^ * , ♦ 

~a chronograph [time-line] ^bout IOmeter wide with a scale 
^ of 4 cm/ annum* . ^ ^ • " 

— a card-file summarizing important factual information about 
the philosophers you'll' be studying . ^ 

MATERIAI.S 

- Print^ materials . These materials include all books needed for. the 
whole 15-unit sequence; many are quite e5q)ensiive. I'd suggest that 
you not buy any of them at first. Locate"'them in the Open Classroom ^ 
and the college library. After you've completed two or three units, 
you'll be able ta see what you want for your own and which* you can , 
conveniently use in other locations. 

Enoyolopedia of History. Houghton-Mifflin. '1969."^ 
World Almanao. (Current) 

Webster's Biogrccphioal Dictionary. Mirriam-Webster. 
Goddess World Atlas. Rand-McNally .^^ ' . 
Historical Atlas of the World. Rand-McNally. 

Encyclopedia of Philosophy. • (8 vols.) Paul Edwards, ed. Macmillan 

Publishing Co., Inc. & The Free Press. 1967. 
Philosophies and 'Philosophers. Milton D'. Hunnex. Chandler Publishing ' 

Co; 1961. ' 

Pictbral History of Philosophy. Dagobert D. Runes.* Llttlefield, 

Adams, & Co. 1963. * ^ . 

Dictionary of Philosophy. Dagobert D. Runes. Littlefleld, Adams, 

& Co. 1960. ' . • ^ • 

Philosophy: An Outline-^History. ' John Edward Bentley. Littlefleld, Adams 

;& Co. 1954-. • . ' 

History of Philosophy. William S. Sahakian. Barnes &* Noble\ inc. 1968. 
Handbook in the History of Philosophy. Albert E. Avey. Barnes & 

Noble, inc. 1954. 
A History of Modem Philosophy. Harald Hoffding. Dover Press. 1955. 
*At the time 'this syllabus is being written, 1976, we're just about to 
go METRIC; ergo, this will be a metric syllabus. 1 meter - 39-'; 
1" ^2.5 cm; 5" X 8" index cards become 12 X 20 cm index cards. 
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For your card-file . You'll need to .purchase all of these. . • 

12 X 20 index cards * • . , ' 

.Index file dividers, alphabetic: you'll need a" second set at the beginning 

of. the second module 
Index card-file bp?c, 12 X 20 X @20 for the current module's cards; some 

boot boxes work out fine . ^ ^ 

Fine-line black pen': ink or ball-point ' . 

Broad-tip felt pens: any two colors, preferably black and red • 

.(Optional) portable typewriter * ^ * * 

Long 12 X -20 eard-file boxes — beginning with the second module, you'll 

need several to store cards generated in previous units ' work 

separately from the Current work, * 

From the instructor: pre-printed 12 X 20 file-leader cards ~ a handful ^ 

For your chronograph . This grand-scale time-line study will be brpwn 
paper (which doesn't, show light pencil-marks) —done in red and white,, " 
both of which stand out well visually. For a. start, purchase only these 
items: • , 

Red fine-point pen: ink or ball-point 
Red parrow felt- tip pen 

Liquid Paper, buff-colored *and Liquid Paper Thinner --•for corrections* , . 
//2 lead pencil 

Two liieces oi wood, 5 X 5 X 45 (a couple of 2-by-4's will work) ~ 

ta hold the rolls of paper^ dowq 
Dennison, Pres-a-ply. Removable Labels, 5 X 10 

Dennison Pres-a-ply file, folder labels * . * 

IBM F]^owcharting Template,^ good paper-cutting scissors 

Narrow (@ 3 cm) Scotch tape, non-yellowing \ , ^ 

^ ^ * *• 

And locate a long table to work on. ' 

Other mater:^als yoa'.ll need are availaljle in the Open Classroom; locate * 
^ them all now. . . * , 

Br pwr^ wrapping paper @1 meter wide. Length: 4 meters for, each century 

covered in the module, plus 2 meters spare * ' . , * 

Meter-stick ' , ' ' ^ 

Tape: red Myotic or builder's tape 5 cm wide 
\ transparent Mystic tape 5 cm wide ' , ^ 

NChronograph rubber stamp- , , 

Long rubbers-stamp pad " * 

Serial-numberer . x 



Template * » ,^ • ^» 

lOf meter tape^ measure ' " • 
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.A PRELIMINARY EXERCISE. * . n 

Before undertaking your first unit^ of historical study, .let's build a 
chronograph based on your place ^.n* history. This will get you accustomed 
to the mechanics of drawing a neat , 'stylized chronograph of coavenient 
size. It will also provide you with a piece* of material by which - 
you can .sharpen your historical depth-perception. ' 

•This chronograph will cover the years from 1750 -to 2000 AD and involve - 
your own personal biograpKy^ * / * , 

Take 12 meters of brown paper ♦ Using red 5cm tape, bind the outer edge'' 
^of the roll. Measiyre off about a meter and begin the time-line about 
25 cm from the top of the roll, using the chronograph rubber stamp and 
template. * - ^ ^ 

Your work, laid out on a table should iook like this... 

5 X 5 X 46 mod blocks 



red 
edge^ 
binding 
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A closer look at the red time-line thus generated reveals something like 
this • • • • 

Jan Apr Jul Oct Jan Apr Jul Oct . 



Each year corresponds to 4 cm; the first month of each quarter is 
designated. - 

Next, you're going to number the years neatly and qufckly.' - 

*» " 
.Select the. serial-numberer and READ THE ACCOMPANYING INSTRUCTIONS 
THOROUGHLY. Set the number-sequence to 1749 and test it once. Note 
the mark on the metal that wili be contacting the pape?:; it is an 
Index to locate the years correctly on the time-line. 

Your first two years should look like this...^ 

|j2_50 |1751 

Jan Apr Jul Oct Jan Apr Jul Oct 

J l_J [ I I. I I „ 

e 

9 

Now,^ fejStend the time-line to the right u;itil you reach the year 2000; 
bind the fight edge of the paper. * i 

Having now manipulated time-lines and rolls of brown paper for a 
while, you're in a ppsltioa to make a decision. Do'' you wanft^ to keep 
on working with rolls of paper, or .would you rather accordion-fold 
all of it? Remember, when you complete the whole historic study, 
you'll have about a hundred meters of brown* paper In 15 sections. 

If you decide to aqcordion-fold the stuff, I'd suggest that you . 
do it in 30 cm sections. Do this before you precede any furthur. 

Having made the decision and acted on.it, you can now begin entering 
historic events. Using the World Almanacks cljronology section, enter 
all events from 1750 to tlfe present as accurately as possible above 
the time-line. ' . 

Finally, using your own life^-history and that of your parents and 
grandparents, pick out one; or two events (birthdays, graduations, 
major moves, jobs) for each decade-.-as far back as you can go. 
A few people can get back to the 1750 's with their family history. 

' \ • • • 
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Enter all family events below the time-line, using this shape ^nd 
the red pen. ^ ^ 




Family 
came . 
from 
Denmark 



Life-spans should be marked with the red felt-tip pen with nam6, 
bir.t Wnd death byped or printed on the red labels ; if' the person/ 
is.'^still living, end the line with dots, .Life-spans should look/ 
' like this... 





John Q. Doe' 






1900^1945 




• 


V 




Richard M. Roe 






b: 1956 





When you've completed this, you should ask the 'ins true tor /to inspect 
your work. 
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UNIT LEARNING PROCEDURE 



A. Prepare chronograph ' 

1.. Cut brown p'aper — 4 meters per century plus two spare. 
2. Draw time-line and print years. 
^^3. Accordion-fold if that's your style. 

4. Enter major events from World AlMianaa at the top edge of the 
paper. 

B. , Survey the era being studied 

1. In the last section of this syllabus, "Periods and Assignments," 

note the passages indicated in the Cue Texts for the era 

2. Read each passage carefully, setting up a file-leader card ■ 

fo^ e.ach. phi;losopher mentioned; as you .read, enter as much 
information as you can on the card. This is the beginning 
of the memory-Jzask leading to the performance objectives — 
for that reason, you should review the 6bj'ectives and keep 
in mind that you should be working toward them. 

3. If you have in mind any philosopher who should be included, 

but is not*, add a file-leader card for him, noting your 
sources under "Remarks." 

C* Recapitulate the era ' (Repltition is necessary for all memory-work; 

this tactic will reduce the tedium by varying the activity-- 
and sometimes revealing new information.) ^ 

1. For each philosopher you've identified, read the articles 

. in ^Runes' Piotoral History of Philosophy^ and Diationary of 
. Philosophy^ filling in newly acquired information. 

a. Scrutinize the pictures for clues'to the time, 

• but be wary of anachronisms. 

b. Note all technical terms you encounter; be sure you 
can* define them and use them correctly in context. 

c. Identify a major locale — not usually the ))irthplace, 
but rather, the school at which the man taught or his 
longest residence. Underscore that locale' on the card; 

d. Look for historical incidents aud note themv 

e. As you complete each philosopher's f^ile-leader card, 

• make a small check in the upper left corner of the card 
(/). • . ' 

2. Now, go through the carcls again. This time, look up the 

locale and time in the Historical Atlas of the World * 

(use Goode's World Atlas to supplement your^ geographic 

intuitions if you feel it necessary.) With t^ie atlas 

open, read the appropriate passages o]f TJie Enayalop^dia \ • 

^ of History y making note of events which plausably bear 

on the philosopher's thinking. * To keep track, irtake a ' 

second check (//). » 

, . « j 

^ 3. A last review. In this step, you'll concentrate on the 

card-entries, 'Succession' and 'Consequences'. You'll 

need to work on a* large surface; you'll use, in addition 

to your c^ard-file,, some blank index cards and Hunnex's 

Philosophies and Philosophers. - Read all the way through 

the book, noting on your cards: DIRECT influences 

(teachers and known reading) ^ names of philosophic 

"schools", and philosophe'rs who are known to DIRECTLY 

have worked from the person's writings and teaching. 

-7- . 1 k.55 
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In some cases, your file-leader card won't provide enough 
space for all the information you have to say About succession 
and consequences. For them, start a supplementary file- 
leader. The philosopher's name should be written in the ' 
upper left-hand corner of the card and cards should be 
sequenced in the upper right-hand comer: S-1, S-2, 
.S~3.«« These should be kept immediately behind the. 
file-leader, ' 

As you've completed ^6his last review, and are satisfied ' 
that your information is complete, make a third check- 
mark (///)• 

Complete the cl\ronograph * 

1. Dravf in life-lines thus\ • . ^ • « . 

: r . ♦ 



♦ • . in red as you 

did. in the practice ♦ 

• a* Exact dates are less accurate (and significant) as • 
you procede from the present. If you're given several 
years for the same event, average all dates the 
references provide. ' 

b. Information, about months are seldom available 
for events before the modern period. Use "Jul"~ 

• 'mid-year if the month isn't provided. * x 

t - • i 

c. The label should contain' name, dates, and major locale, 
•thus... ^ 



Nikolai Bourbaki 11 
b. 1921 

Sedro-Wooley 

Use the red file- folder labels aftd locate them about mid-line. 

d. SPACE lXfI -lines AT LEAST 5 CM. APART. 

" e.. During later periods, you'll find yourself running out of 
space—about 1700, maybe sooner. What to do? 
Set up supplementary strips of brown paper— the top of which 
will lie just a hair-line below the time-line. Along the 
top, make reference points, thus... 




and matching points at the bottom of the first strip — say 
about every 25 years (1 meter). Db this in black. 
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Enter Olographic details 

a. By using the white Pres-a-ply labels, you'll eliminate 
a lot of messy corrections. 

b. Publications should be. shown with this outline from 
your flowcharting template jDo'cument] 



The a^rrow," drawn to, the date on the life-line, must be 
drawn after the label is cut and stuck onto the ctiroifograph 
below the life-line. . ^ i < 



-Ca._^ther events sh<^uld be shown with the "display" putline, 

thus, rr - 



d. If you have two events or publications close together, 
yqu may use this kind of off-setting; but you might consider 
dropping a few entries selectively — you may be trying to • 
display too much detail. 




1 



Concurrent histoi:ical events should be displayed above the 
time-line in. "process" rectangles, with arrows indicating 
ap proximate dates . . . 





As each fi],e-leader card is completed, strike the three 
check-marks (V^^v^) and arrange them in the order you wish 
to" undertake , detailed study: chronological or succession 
order. 
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E. Detailed study pf each philosopher is to be accomplished by 
writing a "Harvard' Outline" of the philosopher's entry^in the 
Enoyolopedia, o£ Plyilosophij. ' ' 

1. Each card should be headed with the philosopher's name, on the 

• front: upper 'left-hand corner. * Sequence^ each card ^only on the front * 
- in tHe upper right-hand coroner:. 1, 2, 3, Use both sides, 

2. Use ink or type. Be exactingly neat. Abbreviations should be 
decipherable by any casual (philosophically trained) reader; on this 
order, . . ♦ . , 

4> -philosophy 

(initial) the philosopher's nanie 

Ig logic ^ ' * - 

ae aesthetics 
et ethics 

mp metaphysics • " - 

<. ' 

V See the MLA Style Sheet for other acceptable abbreviations, 

3. As you complete each set, check the chronograph for completeness 
and accuracy. 

4. Before you file the set of cards, I'm going to show you how 
to insure against the horror of a scrambled deck. 

At the top of the file-leader card, note eight dots; four on 
each side. For the time fieing, we'll use only the four on the 
left. 

Take one of the colored felt-tip (broad) pens. ^The first set .of 
c^rdfe filed should be marked with one stripe, along the top edge of 
the deck. The second, ^^two stripes; the third, three stripes; 
the fourth, four stripes. 

On the fifth set, begin with one stripe — using the other color. 
On your eighth set,, you' 11 have unique markings for each set. 

So far, so good. File these cards in the small file-box, using 
the alphabetical dividers. 

You-'re now asking the question, "What happens if the next set's 
markings are like the one in front or behind the place where it's 
to be mer'^ed into the larger file?'' 

That's what the dots 'on the right-hand side are for: guides for 
other marking. 

imN YOU'VE COMPLETED THE MODULE'S CHRONOGRAPH, WRITTEN OUTLINES FOR 
EVERYBODY, AND ALPHABETIZED ALL CARD-SETS/ YOU'VE COMPLETED ALL 
PRESCRIBED STUDY. 
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EXAMINATION 

You should arrange an appo-intment witK the instructor^at a time when v 
there's not likely to be any traffic in- the display area. 

For the examination, ,you/ll.need your chronograph and the cards you^ve 
developed for this module. You* 11 need your "personal" time-line 
and' (after the first module) the preceding module^s chronograph. 

First, you'll be asked to lay out the whole chronograph; the instructor 
will examine your card-file while you're doing that. 

To test for your having met objectives (1) and (2), the instructor will 
select a philosopher of ^he era and ask for" a" brief description. 

To test for the remaining objectives, the instructor will select another 
philosopher. You'll have a. few minutes to prepare before giving a 
detailed account of him. 

-After the examination,--"ybur instructor will be interested in comparing 
your life-JLine with the era being studied. 

■ ♦ ^ 

AFTER THE EXAMINATION 



When you complete the second module's work, you'll want to merge 
'the card-sets you've developed with the first module's card-sets. 

'If you've completed a learning-contract and are contemplating more 
study, you have options: 

— Continue with historical surveys of the next era OR 

— Suspend historical explorations and study one of the 
philosophers you've met recently in depth 

Either option is acceptable. * - 

A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS 

In 1965, after having studied the history of philosophy concertedly for 
several months, I found myself stuck for six weeks, waiting for the 
beginning of a job. . " ■ . , 

I decided to fill much of the time with constructing a chronograph roughly 
the same as the one described in this syllabus. The result was a bit 
scruffy, but essentially a usable working strip about 75 yards long. 

Since the chronograph had been constructed in a on^-room apartment, 
I'd never had the chance to unroll it full length for several monthq. 
^I finally did it on an untrafficed country lane when t^e weather was 
good^ 

I spent the better part of a day, wandering, up ^nd down the darned 
thing, reconstructing everything I ever learned about the history of 
philosophy. r; 



In retrospect, I decided that I wished that I'd learned philosophy's 
chronicles this way first. And so, when the opportunity arose, I 
cdok the opportunity to write out how I think the process of learning 
the history of. philosophy should be done. 

/ 

I've tried' to include every .short-cut and develop a few mechanical 
techniques to eliminate student effort that doesn't produce significant 
learning. 

Perhaps not every student can learn the history of philosophy by this 
method — but there are plenty of "conventional teaching" programs that 
offer alternatives. 

It must be emphasized that the doxographic knowledge of history that 
. this program yields is not everything there is to be said about the 
.subject. But I firmly believe that this kind of historical knowledge 
ms essential to more sophisticated study; and that the would-be 
"'historian who attempts to skip over it would! try to write books without 

being able to spell. ^ 
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PERIODS AND ASSIGNMENTS 



Unit 
or 

.Module Period 



Era 



Frdm 



To 



Number of 
Centuries 



1 
2 

3 
4 



Ancient 



Presocratic Prehistory 400BC 
Socrates, Plato 400 323 
& Aristotle 



Helenistic 
Roman 



323 
200 



200AD 
525 



.8 

5.25 ^ 
3.25 



' 5 

■ 6 


Meidieval 


Monastic 
Scholastic 


525 
1215 


1215 
1350 


6.9 , . • 
1.4 


7 

8 


Renaissance 


Early 
LaLe 


1350 
1492 


1492 ■ 
1600 


1.5 
1.1 



9 Modern . Early 1600 1700 1 

10 - • Enlightenment 1700 ' 1800 , 1 

^ 11 Romantic 1800 1900 * 1 - 

12 Scientific 1900 ' 1920 .25 

13 Reconstruction 1920 1940 .25 
1^ Recent 1940 1963 .25 
15 Contemporary 1963 Present 

I'll bet that some history teacher gave you different dates for the 
periods and eras shown above. Nobody has their dates straight! 

Wait until you get a look at the cue-texts and their assfgnments. 

In preparing' time-lines, start 50 years before "F.rom" and run 50 yfears 
after *'To". This will add another century (4 meters) to the time- 
span given abqve-r-then, leave a meter of blank brown paper on either 
side o'f the whole time-line. 
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Your basic cue-text will govern which philosopher belongs in which module. 
It's Avey's Handbook in the History of Philosophy. 



TTn-f t* 

uniL 


From page 


To page 


Last individual in the module 


1 

J. 


10 




Prodicus . — 


2 . 


20 


37 


Theophrastus 


3 


38 


55- ■ 


Numenius 


A 




79 


Boethius . " _ 


5 


72 


93 


Amalric 


6 , 


93 


109 . 


John of Jandun 9 • 


7 


110 


115 


Nifo ' ' . 




115 • ■ 


■ 123 


Suarez 


9 


124 


145 


Bayle . _ 


10 


145 


175 


Schlegal 


11 


176 


237 


Hilbert 


12 


238 


262 


Jaspers 




263 


278 


Ross . ' 


14 


278 


280 




• 15 






} Cue-texts to be selected 



The next two cue- texts contain many names and much information; ^t they 
match neither the segmenting nor the content of Ayey. The pages given are 
approximate. Make-sure "you don't lose anybody. , if you can't tell which 
module they belong in^ use the earlier." 



Unit 


Sahak'lan: 


History 


Bentlejr: 


Philosophy: An 






of Ph^losophy 


Outline History 






From page 


To gage 


From gag 


e To gage , 




1 


1- 


23 


4 


.9 „ 




2 


24 


79 


. 9 ' 


21- 




3 






21 .. 


23 ■ . 




4 


80 


92-' 


23 


29 ■ ) 




5 


93 ~ 


102 


30 


40 




6 


103 


"118 

r 


40 


•42 - ■ " 




7 


119 


12] 


43 ■ 






8 


121 


123 


* 44 / . 




* > * 



9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



124 

201 
246 



145 
201 
245, 



\ 



'^->357 



47 
62. 

87 

105 
119- 



62 

86 ^ 
105 . 
119 



>>145 
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The final cue-text provides information in depth for only a few eras — 
Ho ff ding: A History of Modem Philosophy. 



Unit 


Volume 


From page 


To oase - 




■7: 


I \ 


3 


12 


• 


■8 


I " ^ 


13 


148," 




9 ■ 


I 


'149 


331 . 






I 


375 


413 




,10 


I 


332 


374 






I 


414 


500 






II 


3 


173 






II 


193 


213 




11 


II 


174 


192 






• II 


214 


563- 
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page of the course outline. The reverse side appears on paqe 
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» • .Part. ! I : Informal Logic 

Previous ERIC document: Phj losophic.Heuristic Instruction 2 
ED 112 972. . * 

Infornfal Lo^gic : Error in the course syllabus, p. 9.' Item, #3, mid 
.should read,,. 

3. 10-3 " "Thinking is a 
^ ^- , , ^ ' • . « 

Page ^^.67' of this issue corrects an error in th6 Phile^ 
' Page ^.68 adds one new item on^fal bacies; It was suggested by 
*Mr- David van Meer, a student at Skagit Valley College. 
Pages 4.69-^.73 provide a model response t;o 3/12^*2.' '/ 



-page^ 



Intermediate Informal Logic 

Rages ^.7^ff provide course outline and syllabus for a studrant- 
managed course, based on Michael Scriven's Reasoning. ^ 



/ 
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bo-lt-Yoursel f Fallacies 



Performance objective(8k' {\) construct deceptive, fallacious arguments^ 
(II) avoid being suckered by same . . 



Prerequisite: none 



Time: 15 hours 



Student mdteridls: Capaldi, Nicholas: The Art of Deception . Prometheus Books,, 
923 Kensi'ngton Ave. , Buffalo, NY 1^215. $3 ^| 

* * 'I 
- • " ^ j ' 

Student shaujd outline text and commit to memory, the list presented on pp. I85-I86. 




THE 
. PHILE 



Berformanoe objective ( s) . 



Prerequisite ! 



Time: 



Student jnaterials : 



i * - 
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8" format, out along dotted lines. ' For current updates, consult: Greenbook 

' ■ • Abstract 
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Mass Movements and 



Perfor'ir.anae ohjectiveis) : (i) describe 

(ii) suggest ways that public education 



fanat 



THE 
PKiLE 



Prerequisite: 



Harper ^ Row, Inc. ^9 East 



; Student materifllo: Hoffer, Eric: The True Believer. 
\ . 33rd St., New'York,.NY 10016 ' $.75 

; ■ the st'ude should summarize the text and write an extensive essay describing a 



public education program in some detail that would tend 



a 1 1 acy 



ic behavior 
can el imi nate i t 

Time: 25 hours- 



to* reduce fanatic behavior. 



Length: not less than 25 pages (handwritten) or 8 pages typed and double-spaced 



I 
I 
\ 

1 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
t 
I 
I 
I 

I 




•Performance objeotivefa) , 



PH Prerequieite ; 



Student materialo: 



Time: 



§1 
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a^Zpng^ dotted lineo. For current update^ coneult: Grceiibook 

Abstract " 



David Van Meer 
Phil. 111 
9 June 76 



CULTS OF UNREASON 
By Dr. Christopher Evans 
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In this book Dr. Evans takes a careful, logical look at the history 'axA 

organization of serveral of the "nut" cults of the 20th century., with an., f 

emphasis on the motp recent quasi -scientific cults of the 50 •s and 60's. 

Importantly the first section of the book deals with Scientology the 

"science fiction", religion which has made great strides^in total member- 

» ♦ * ' . ' 

ship in the last five years/ 

Evans has not left his'^work off at a simple overlook of each cult, he 

-« * • . 

has in each in jeach case tried to give a reason for the exsistance of each 
particular cult and has done his best to give a fair, thumb-nail sketch of_ 
the individual$j|rhose_p<^^ to the development of 



a bonifide cult following. 

To begin with we must examine the state "of the predominate religion pf 
the western woHd, Christianity, as it is in our present day and age if we 
are to understand why the growth of "unreasonalbe cults" have flurished, at 
least in this country, over the last two decades of our history. 

Christianity has always been seen by .those who practice it as a "reward 

r 

later" religion, an outlook of life more concerned with the "life to come"- 

than with the immediate day-to-day matter- of living on the planet earth* 

In its earliest years Christians were a persicuted minority, who were concerned 

with an immediate situation of survival and the «yeiy real possibility of <» 

.becoming a witness -and perhaps a martyr to the faith. It had, in short:, some 

very real immed^jt'te thriliing goals Und possibilities for the individual 
p^v-»<i4-jQn 4-A atrive toward in fulling ^lis belieifs. <» ^ 



With the acceptance of Christianity by the /greatest civilization of its 
early age, namely the loman'pmpire, ' the religion now }iad a solid power* base, 
on which to build its "mine is better" outlook; until it could impose its 
beliefs on the larger portion of the population of the western world. By 
being at first a "fashionable" religion it could use the urge to conform 
among the po|Ju.lation to build its numbers qxiickly/ later, when its numbers ' ' 
were overwhelmingly large, it cpuld easily stereotype all outsiders and as 
such Justify-all agressive* action toward them on the rbasis of hasty conclusions 
and unwarrented assumptions about. their "pagen" ^religions. 



Since the religion was based primarily on blind faith, the church could 

f 

use its own^ media system to keep all "malcontents" in line by excluding them 
from the group (via excommunication). It was this tight control which slowed 
%he growth of science and philosophy during the per^LOd commonly known as the 
"Dark iVges". However, as science and philosopy did develop in later ages, the 
church was racked by. further upheaiJ'als^ leading to the various protestant 
denondnatio/is which broke with the smothering traditions of the Roman based ' 
church. ' These various denominaltions, unfortunately, soon developed their 
own traditions," by which they silenced all arguements of their own "malcontents." 

^ By the later part of the 19th and early part of the 20th centuries the 
development and discoveries of science no longer jtnade valid the "Great Hysteiy" 
.answers traditicm with the Chri^itian chulrch (irregardless of denomination) • 
A need was created for religions which would deal more immediately ^with the ' 
,day-to-day problems, of life, that would offer^step-byrstep solutions to^ those 
problems and would be more compatable with the growing body of scientific 
knowledge* Into this gap steppdS" the various* cults recored in Dr. Evan^s book. 



Scientology, the "science fiction** religion. Why does it exsist and C9htinue 
to grow? 

Thi^ religion was orig?.nally ,based on a. system of self-psycoanaly<3is knowr 
as Diane tics, which was conceved in the midst of the **head-shrink" boom of the 
middle 50* s. It offered, as a syntpm not the religion it later developed into, 
the individual a chance to take a grip on Ma ovm life;; to become ohce\more the 
captwLn of his own soul, in the midst of an age where the individual was dwarfed 
by the threat of atomic disaster* It increased the »elf -image and inflated the 

sens^ of selfwr^Iiancetby allowing the individual to by-pass the expensive and 

-» 

intimidating experts with their diploma-filledj offices. c-^In brief, it offered ' 

' f r ^ ' ' ^ 

an algo3A.thinic solution to life's problems as opposed to the heuristic solution 
offered by the Christian religion. 

When it slater recieved heat from the government. Both in Commonwealth 
countries and the United States, it organised as a religion, one of democrary's 
sacred cows. It now found wider acceptance since as a religion it developed 
its own set of Waditions, which allowed those who followed to back up their 
**mine is better** outlooks with a scientific soundiiig jargon.: 

. Combining:, tlje »*Great Hystery" attitude^ with the Algorithmic approach joS 

Scijentology are the UFO cults. These cult;5 maintain the big father idea of 

God, except that God" is now. d race of superior, beings who give their directions 

to followers throu^ chosen **mediuma** who give detailed instructions. They 

offer something further to their follower; tHe opportunitiy for each individual 

to be personally involved in the struggle between the vauge, cownic forces of 
good, and evil* This allows the individual the chahce. to feel that he is applying 



direct solutions to massive problemi^ and^ recieve evidence of immediate results 
through the reports of their leaders • It lessens the responsibility of the 
individual for his actions by recieveing directions, from-aboye", while allowing 
the feeling that each individula has a grip not only on his o^n life, but is 
aiding in the- direction of lif in the luoiv erse^ . The followci* saves face by 
"knowing" that answers will be reveiled, step-by-step^ashe goes along and as^ 
such doesn*t have to spend a lot of time seeking solutions for himself ands 
what solutions he's confronted vdth he has stereotyped guidelines to lead him 
to answers he will f.ind acceptable to his set beliefsj-*^ ^ ' 



^Black.Box cults off^r not only tHe al^rithinic answers of Scientology 
and UFO. cults but goes further by offering a tangable, physical isomorph. 
You face the problems, grasp the Vox and turn the knobs; thereby solving 
the problems by yx)9itive action. Furthermore it is a technological . 
isomorph and the average citizen of western world is conditioned^ to Hechno- 
logical "wonder treatments" for almost every problem of the human being. 
« 

h. 

f^ystic cults from tlie east (and the.raeudo-east) are popular in the 
western world, because individuals raised in.ljie Christian tradition who' 
find the system doesn't work'' for them a|gume that the system, not the 



iagume that the system, not the 
I the "mine is better*' and the 



application, is at fa^lt. Finally past the "mine is better*' and the 
stereotype stage, 'they find themselves with ^ lack of information about" 

» 

*eiinie:^ reli/aons; feeling that another system may* contain more complete 
.information, f;eared more to individuals than tb the collection plate, they 
sdek out ,the eastern' gurus . 'y^any times, after recievcing the information 
they find that their fir^t ideas about eastern relifp.ons were hasty conclusions* 
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INTERMEDIATE INFQW^ LOGIC. Cpuirse Outline by 
\Jalte?: A,, Cdole, Skagit Valley College 



Skagit Valley College Course Number: Philosophy 253 
Quarter Credits: 3 Semester credits: 2 • 

Average student completion time: 100 hours 

-^^ * . . 

GOAL. In '^the prosecution of this course, the student should' extend his 
general problem-solving skills beyond the mastery-level attained in 
the basic course of study; specifically in argumentation. 

When the student is expecting to transfer from Skagit Valley College to 
Washington State University, this additional course provides for comparability 
of our informal logic course to theirs—which is a 5 semester hour C9urse., 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES. Upon completion of this cpyrse, the student 
should. * , ^ 

^ 1. improve his skill in (i) analyzing and then (ii), evaluating ' 
arguments and presentations of the kind found in (a) everyday 
discourse (newsmedia;: discussions, advertisements) and (b) 
textbooks or lectures; 



ICS ana ui 
/ely;* J 

(i).his^ 



2. improve his skill in presenting (i) arguments and (ii) 
reports and instructions, clearly and persuasive 

3. * improve his "critical instincts", that is (d 
immediate judgements of and (ii)'*attitudes towards, 
communications and be'havior of others and himself, so* that 
he consistently approaches them. with (a) the standards* of 
reason and /(b) the attitude of reasonableness; 

4. improve his knowledge about -the facts and arguments 
relevant- to a large number of important contemporary issues 
in politics, education, ethics, and sever-al practical 
fields.* 



METHODOLOGY. This course takes intb account the discursive context* 

of most practical reasoning. For that reason, it is taught only by 

X student-managed groups of not less than two. 
\ i> ^ V 

PREREQUISITE. Informal Lo^ic 
_^ • • 

^Reproduced from the text by permission of the author, Michael;?) Sc riven. 

. -1- • M.lk 

ERJC , 90' 



STUDENT MATERIALS. 

Scriven, Michael: Rea'soning , fidgepress, 1384 Queens Rd< 

Berkeley, CA 94708 
Coole:- Syllabus for Intermediate Informal Logic 
Notebook, paper, penci!]^, dictionary 
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INTERMEDIATE INFORMAL LOGIC. , A, couijse syllabua 
by Walter A, Coole, Skagit Valley College .<> 



Your GOAL for this course will be to develop the ability to produce ^d 
evaluate informal arguments ; ie. reasoning to sound conclusions. v 

'^This course of study has a definite prerequisite. In order to enter this 
course, you must have completed tf?e Open Classroom course, Informal Logic 
This background will provide you with: ^ 

--Wre ability to conduct independent study successfully ' '] 
— the subject-matter background necessary to understand v 
* what the textbook author assumes you to know at the ^ ' >\ 

beginning*^ of your studies ' * 

u 

The METHOD used will be a new one to many students: student -managed > 
^seminar. This method has been chosen because of the author *s (correct)' 
belief that informal argumentation is a| social technique among peers. 
After all, if therer's a definite authority among a group, one needn't 
ever argue—Big Brother will provide the Trutfr! - 

Therefore, you should have -identified at the beginning of the course , ^ 
which students you will^ work with; when and where you will meet; and 
how your group will be structured. A "group" consist's of at^ leasi:. two 
students. c 

If you do not have confidence in your fellow students to work with you, 
postpone your work — and don't enroll — and don' t .attempt to^ staVt until 
you can recruit some kindred spirits. 

COURSE MATERIALS 

This syllabus 

Scriven, Michael: Reasoning . Edgepress, 1384 Queens Rd. 

Berkeley, CA 94708. ' . ' 

Notebook,' paper, pencil, dictionary 

• - 

YOUR PROGRESS THROUGH THE COURSE ""^^ 

W!«re are seven substantive units in this course; each is associated 
/with a chapter in the textbook. (Chapter VIII will be treated separately 
'^at the end of this syllabus.) 

Your first chore will be to allocate "the available time *so that you 
will complete the course by the end of the enrollment period; this 
should be done by the gfoup first — and then by each individual. Individ- 
uals may work ahead of the group, but noO 'behTna the agreed-upon schedule. 
Record ^your target dates in the space provided on the next' page. 



Unit * Group Target Date * ^ Your Target Date 
I 



■ ^ 

III 



IV 

VI 
VII 



Now,* read in the first few pages of the text: 

4 

The Aims of the Book » 
To the Student 

To the Instructor ' , 

and respond to the following -iLems ^as you did in the syllabus for 
Informal Lpgic. • . ' ^ , 

1. Scriven^intends the student to reach the following objectives: 

(1) ' to improve skills in (i) ^ / and then, 

, (ii)^ of the kind found in 

^ (a) ^ and (b) ' 

. ^ * — . — 

(2) to improve skills in arguments, 

reports and instructions 

(3) ' to improve "critical instlncts'\ .^ie. 

V judgements And' 

(ii) attitudes toward . ^ " 

communications and behavior of people so that they are consistently 
approached with 

(a) ^ ; 

/ 1^ 

(4) to impr&ye o about facts 

and arguments.. * ^ 

2. T-F. Scriven claims that the foregoing objectives are practical 
and broad . ^ " * ^ / 



3. I^at is offered for the best criticism submitted? 

zzes" may be used as unit pre-tests. 




Note to the, Open Classroom Student: 

» * /' 

We're caught in an ambiguity of roles; fortunately, we have a ;simple 
way out.^ / 

Professor Scriven wrote the text as a teacher device for a raore-or-less ^ 
traditional, authoFity-directed instructional program. In the Open 
Classroom, studen^ take over some of the role of the instructor: naftely — , 

In lieu of the instructor presenting information, 
the student re^ads it for himself. \ ' 

Students are responsible for diagnosing ^nags and 
trying to work around them; the instructor is simply 
one of the resources lie uses to solve his problem. 

Students set the pace. 

' for these reasons, it's important for you to read the remarks 
addressed to tKe instructor — in our case it applies to you, the 
autonomous student. 

/ 

^5.'^ T-F. In the -conventional model_of. ^instruct ion, there^lj o nly ^ ' 
one way that the text cai|L,be iised. \ ^ 

6. What ci9es Scriven believe about the subject of lM»^ormal ^ 
Xogic? 4i.l,. ii.2, f±i.3 

7. T-F. The principle of transfer of learning is widely recognized 
to be a reliable empirical l^w. 

8. * Tfliat is the only way to improve reasoning skills? ii.3, 

ii.4, iv. 1 - % ' 

^ 9. What does almost every real argument involve? 



a. conflict ' • 

h* assumptions * \ 

c. winning and losing^" v 

d. (a) and (b) , but not (c) 

e. none of the foregoing ^ 



t 



10. With respect to the distinction between "inductive'' and 
"deductive^', Scriven.. . 

a. distinguishes between them 

b. argues that- the distinction is sharp. 

c. denies the distinction , / A , ' 
'd. (a) and (b) but not.(c) ' " * , 

e. (a') and (c) but nbt (b) 

11. What are students expected to do about the numbered sections 
of thq text? ' ^ / - ^ 
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ANSWERS 



1. (1) (i) analyzing 

(ii) -evaluating (a) everyday discourse 

.(b) textbooks or lectures 

(2) presenting ' . 

(3) (i) immediate * 

(ii). (a) standard of reason 

(b) attitude of reasonableness 



(4)- knowledge ♦ . , , 

2. True 

3. A prize of not less than $250. 
4,, True j f 

False ' ' ^ 

ii. 2 — I beljleve this is the most.,. 
False 

iii. 3! — It 1/5 for these reasons that I believe the.., 

b. 

a ; * , ^ ^ 

Write in titles for the numbered sections of the text. 
(Surpris.e!, This direction is in the second paragraph of '^To 
the studenj:".) 



5. ^ 

6; 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 



As you study each chapter of the text, do the following things: ) 
1 ' 
1. Read ttie text, summarizing by writing titles for each 
number ^dr section. ' , 

I '» 

* 2. Check your mastery of the chapter by completing the "A- 
quiz". [ After you complete each item, uncover the answer 
and ch|ck yours against it. ^ 

3. Comple|:e the "B-quiz" in draft form as preparation for 
your group meeting. 



At you 
be con 
paper,' 
These 
througlji 
group' 



group's meeting, the main brdev of business should 
^Olidating your answers to the "B-quiz" into a composite 
representing the group's answer to each question. 
;Voup papers should be submitted as your group progresses 
the course. (You should keep your own copy of the 
joint effort). ^ ; 



To, qualify for a grade of "A'\ ^complete and submit the 
*'C-quia:" for each chapter as you progress through the course. 
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Your answers ^x^ expected to draw heavily on the text for techniques and. 
Standards; whenever appropriate/ j^u should cite the text, by section , 
to indicate which part you" are app lying ♦ ^ * 

You are-expected to recite at each meeting with the; instructot ' 
according to the *"PVotocols** , citing as yoifr current objective^ one 
specific item" from "The Aims of\he Book", " * t 



■COMPLETING THE COURSE' , 

. ; ' ; ' 

upon completing Chapter VII, you should assemble all ^papers; "A-Ouizzes", 
individual drafts for the "B-quizzes'* as weiL as your copy of the group 
efforjt/and perhaps "C-^uizzes", / 

Submit the9^ to the instructor. v He may wish to discuss .some part or) the 
course. If"'' so, you are exi)ected*'to be able to demonstrate^^ur mastery 
without long pauses., _ ' . ' " !r 

- • ■■ y ■ 'I ■ \ 

^ _ ' / 

mkVS NEXT? . . j 



/ 



( 

Read Chapter VIII for 'some general ideas. 



.To find out what's available in thsi Open Classroj)m, see your 
instructor. ' ' 



. ; ' PART III: Formal Logic 

Previous ERIC documentation: Philosophi c He uristrc Instruction (PHI) 
ED 112 973 . . " " . " 

Elementary Formal Logic 

^ ^ - ^ ^ ^ , • , 

Course outline: add to Other Materials Required^.. Ipa^? 3) 

Polecat Logic Bailout^ Kit # 2: WNLES^^ ^ 
Polecat Logic Bailout Kit # 4: Eorist^iftial instantiation ^ 

CoursLe syllabus: insertions 0 . . • 

Page 47, after the f i rst^ sentence and before 'lesson 6'^: 

(Optional) Polecat Logic Bailout Kit UNLESS' nray allay your 
suspicions about translating that word as *v'. 

Page"^>^after l ine 10 arid before. **Exerci ses : KM, p. 105».." 

\Opt\c^a]) .PoT^cat^Logi^BailoT^^ Kit #4: Existential Instantiation 
explores an ordinary-l.angi^age use of the rule and takes note of ^ 
the disasterous possibility ent^i^led In rgnoring the fu1e*s Tes^tric- 
tion. 




Pages 4.82ff are provided as a means of^explaning to non-logrc-icui 
colleagues why the study of formal logic has current importance 
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FORMAL LOGIC AND-THE EMANCIPATED MAN 

fiy Walter A'. Coole, Skggtt Val l.ey CoMege 




< 



This* essay Is concerned with stating* the gogls of a course in formal 
symbolic logic in a general education curriculum. 

The value* of a general course in p.rob lem^so 1 v i ng , informal reasoning, 
and common fallacies .seems obvious to' me; in order to call oneself 
educated^ one must know^ hpw to thtnk. * But l-am-not treating, herein, 
with ^'informal logic'*^-rather, . with the place jpf formal logic injthe 
l iberal -arts curriculum.. . ] 

First off, t^d better make explicit what ki-nd of a course is being 
advocated: a lower-division course that*treats» with sentence rel- 
ations and assertions; more technically speaking, the sentential and 
, predicate calculii* Such' a course, taught' by conventional methods, 
incledes about fjfty hours of classroom instruction, demon's tra't ion, 
arid discussion of the subject matter'-s, significance-and application. 
In an individualized, '*systems*'^ caurse of formal logic, the average . 
qualified student will spend'about 160 hours* study to attain about 
the same degree of mastery, . 

Historical notes . ' From'! the institution of the Boethian Tinvim in 
med i eva 1 un i vers i t i es to the beginning of the present century, 
Aristotilian deduct! ve^. logic was part cf the standard curriculum* 
Student's were to understand the rules of discourse before taking up 
the serious study of philosophy, 

"Johp^of Salisbury, in his Metalogioort^ a polemic on \oq\(^ instruction, 
ai red in^thorough, .pungent way, the purpose of natural-language 
logical stuSTes*,^^^ ^ ^ 

By the eg,rly 1900*s^^Arlstot4^' s logic was commonly understood; among 
liter.ati that it was taken for^gTanled that everybody thoughtMn its 
terms '^natural ly By the ear-lYJ920' s, the study of syllogistic 
logic had withered away"Pd suppose because it. seemed that what 
came naturally needn't be taught when the growing curriculum wa's stuf- 
fing the-fixed space, of preciously finite academic years. 

I, for one, don't/mourn the passing of natural-language logic; Mm quite 
happy that it*s/gone. . Now, there's curricular space for the fully 
symbolic innovations of Frege, Boole, etc. 

An Epicurean invitation. Logic is a chimera: "St sonje times, it is an 
efficient method of data-processing; at others, a dignified Latin 
slapstick to apply to tfte backside of audacious authority, Bjjt to many,' 
*it is a simple delight— a vehicle for taking trips Into realms unknown 
to non-logical squares, 

98' . " ■ 



Ll^bpral education should train one to enjoy many things. 

The enjoyment of logicaT operat^Jonsr-deri vat ions and translations from 
English to logical symbolism-rare functions bf the teacKer^s approach 
apd students' initial attitudes. When both these variables" are 
favorable, *^formal logic has a straightforward, intrinsic, a'festhetic 
value^ It's fun! ^ . 4 • 

^ Del iberately Created Lang,uage . In addition to the call* of logical lorelel 
there are soiind prudential grounds for the study of formal logic ;J' Leib- 
niz proposed such grounds* in h\i prolegmenon* During his pareer, , . 
Leibniz was ^witness ]to cont^tions ^t several levels of discourse. He 
proposed a system of logical Infef'enti^l computation, based on a 
deliberately constructed language. Implicitly, Leibniz palpitated the 
culprit: natural language; 'eg. English, German, Coptic. 

No, Tm not demanding the abrogation of speech of Chaucer and Shqw. The 
natural languages are indispensable in certain areas-^of human eridlavour.^ 

But however useful they'are in some activities, they fail ml serably. 
In others. . ^ ^* . 

Instance: did you ever try to tell, in wopdSy how a tune goes? 

Fundamentally, the natural languages are the Issue of uncalcu'lat Ing, 
neolithic peopl e--both vocajbuJary and syntax* (Yea, even the brand 
of nafural language spoken by college professors!) , 

The natural languages just weren ' t " intended to. be ajsed as modern man 
often attempts to use them; they don't express quantity very well; 
they dori't depict inferential relationships very clearly, either; 

They were originally oral-transmission b^avlor patterns* Speakers^ 
communicated verbally and Irriearly, dyn^jcally and simply. 

Whereas neolithics had nothing complicated to say, moderns do. Neo- 
rithics, as individtjals, confronted members of their own primary group; 
modern individuals spend much of their time In the company of ^ 
members of secoadary groups— qften commuh Tcaf Ing Iridl reclly tcy a « 
much^larger number of people. / 

Primitives almost never question their linguistic habits. Moderns 
(especially lawyers^ managers, and philosophers) make lifelong 
careers of tackling linguistic problems. 

True, modern English has evolved soirte syntact ic words that encode 
some pretty complex logical relationships* It seems to require 
the trappings, of set-theory and probability to express **even if*', 
."notwithstanding-**, and "characteristically". That's the polntT. 
Being so terse, the logical complexity of such terms is*'often 
gl ossed over. 

At time, my students have difficulty learning to translate from. 
English formulations to logical symbolism. I sometimes rationalize 
my failures as a teacher by blaming the student's ignorance of 
his mother toynge; but perhaps this is a bit more than. whole-cloth ^.5 
rationalization. Students often report a perception of their own 
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learning successes by artnouncKjig' an increased awareness of 
tKe^ower of syntactic words mbur language. 



/ 



In contrast to the primarily spoken natural Tahguage, formal 
symbol! zat ion :wa^ devej/bped to be written, /To appreciate the advan- 
tage of a written language, contrast stateiilents of the Pythagorean 
theorem in Engl ish, apd .algebraic formulations. 

But beyonci simple e)^aressi6n of certain ideas, formal logic facil- 
itates the drawing o^ inferences, and displaying^ the^val idity of 
arguments. Natural -language arguments are, f rom' psychologica 1 
necess ity, simple'. ^^Formal Jogic'^ capaci'ty to represent, a chain of 
reasoning all at conceal lows for the communication of considerably 
more complex inference-cl\ains ; in fact, demonstrations of any 
comple:»:ity desired.* 

Thus, a canon in this logician's statpient of faith: ' ^ 

/ 

The artificial language of symbolic log.ic, along with 
Its pi;pce(^ral lore, can extend human capaci ty for com- 
municatiorr; such extention is needed for modern, man 
,liyei in an envibrnment which is cosmopolitan., tech- 
nolog>ical , ^and densly populated— and in such an envir- 
onment, the naturaf language is insi^ff icient to man^s 
communicatipn needs., , 

Cpmputers and data processing . Man didn't create machinery; 
it happened" the other' way around. • 



Our* species evolved from, lower-order primates who already had rud- , 
imentary too.ls. Artifacts were part of the environment that, 
shaped\the evolution of homo sapiexjh. ^ , ' - 

I don't understarjfd Luddites. Do they really want to destroy all- 
machines and leave us naked and empty-handed on a planet that can't 
support a tenth^of us in an uncul tivated ecology^? 

For several millenia, smart folk have used gadgets i6 reckon Vfith. 
Anthing^that can be calculated by rote can be mechanized — and should 
be. Even the rote and routing of human communication should be 
done with computerized ."interface''. I don't re^ly c,are if the 
telephone company, Its switching^ mechanisms, and its computers 
love me. All I want them to do^is route my calls to the .Kight^ ' - 
places and avoid errors in toting up the bill. 

Since the mid-century, we've rigged up methods to handle a great deal 
of such trivia with computers: commercial billing, address-routing, 
daga-j uggl ing, and information retrieval-.- 

Personally, t believe that in the future, computer-programming will 
become a skill as common as driving an automobile i^s now. Practically 
everyone will do it; ar\d those whe-xlon't will be tffought a bit ec- 
centric. But^ven for those" who don't program computers-, there' 1:V 
be the problem of living with the data they produce. And in order to 
assess computer-processed data intelligently, one must appreciate 
the concepts of logical entailment and linguistic truncation: These 
concepts can be learned in the study of formal logic^ 
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E/hortat iogs^ At\he I960 International Congress foij Logic, Method- 
olocgy, and the philosophy of Science, I remember two men especially: 
J. M. ^'ochenski and Mario Bunge* They both warned that a trickle 
of supersition and i rrational ity would grow to a tragic flood if. 
logiciafis didn*t beconje more effective teachers. 

"The. myth-mongers and obscuritants are abroad again,'* sajd Bunge. 

While I vjjn't claim that universal study of Formal logic is a panacea 
for civi r'^disorders, I 'm convinced that irratioo^ discourse tends* 
to aggreivate many of the difficulties wb have. In niy own career, I've 
seen a nOmber of confrontations that could have been mitigated had 
the part ies .been clear in their thinking and speech. I bel i.eve that , 
training in formal logic would have beeh^operant skills in those 
circumstances. 

But proclivity for sweet reason is not the sort of thj53g^that's imparted 
in stress-loadecf^ci tycumstances; it's acquired in therelative calm of 
an academic* sett ingT-or else \t isn't imparted at all. < 

. . ' . ■ r 

Peirce, jn "Fixatioh of Belief," called methodology an i ntel lectual 
tool -kit and intimated that it was best learned in schoql. ^ 

At one time,>not too Jong ago, fornial logic'^ppeared to be a play- 
thing for cerebral' types. WeU, OK: elegant tools are- del ightf ul to 
the hand and elegant intellectual tools are delightful to the mina. 

B^iT^human communication needs have pressed us beyond the limits of 
our natural "language's capacity. A' man whose language capability 
is inadequate to his needs is neither emancipated, enl ightened, 
nor educated. * 

The language of formal logic. and its calculus provide an essential 
.step to full education. ♦ • 



Christmas, 1968. 
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OLEANNA MATH PROGRAM 



Ofeanna cMatf^ 



Pr'evious ERIC pub Heat ions: 

Oleanna Math Frogram MateHals ^*ED 103' 088 
Oleanna Math Wogvm Smargasbord-^-^I ED 103 O89 



Changes 



ALL EXTANT COURSE .OUTLINES: Eliminate "Automata Student Response Ca.rd" 
from lists of student materials,. • ^^-^ 

* t ' 

COURSE SYLLABI : . 

,» ■ - » 

P re-Algebra , Standar<l ^^ath^ p.3,^para. 3, the first and second sentences 
should read — ' ' f ^ ' 

You may take this test at any scheduled conference or by 
•appointment. You^ll heed standard notebook paper arid pen- 

Basic ' Afgebra , Review Path, Part II, p.v 2: delete the third sentence. 

Basic Algebra ,. Standard Path, p. 3: the second sentence^ of the fourth 
paragraph should read: 

You'll need standard notebook paper and pencil. ^ 

Plane Geonoetry , p, 2: from the last s.entence, delete "...a 50-entry 
answer form. . .'^ 

Intermediate Algebra , Standard Path, p. 3, para. 2, the third sentence 
should read: 

You'll need standard notebook papeP and pencil. 
fuifictions S Relations , Standard Path, p. 1, change... 

. Ill 7 



to 1 1 I 7 . ' (Sections 7.^ and 7*5 optional) 

Page 2, the first sentence of the next-to-last paragraph should -read: 

You'll nefed standard noteboo|<: paper. and pencil. 

Periodic Functions , Standard Path, p. 2 the first sentence of the 
next-tQ-last paragraph should read: , ' 

You'll need standard notebook paper and pencil. 

Analytic Geometry , Standard P^th: The text for this course is now 
out of print. A new course outline ahd syllabus will be produced for 



3' new text when available. * . * , » / 

New entries for the Smqrgasbord file: pp. 5.3*5»9* 

A new sequeTfce, fifteen one-credit units on the history of mathem- 
atics, has been developed. The course outline^ syllabus, etc. are 
includj^d: pp.^ 5.10-5.31. ' *^ 

In addition to the "standard path*' aqd the "review path'^ there's 
a "quickie review'* lisfed in the Smorgasbord (1/18-1/31). Pages,*^ — 

5.32-5.3^ provide, a reference chart for users who^ are too late 
to get a copy of the publisher's freelpje, . ^ 



r 



•<5 



0 



Basic trigonometry 




SmorgSsbord 



iPerfornariae abjxictiv^'s): measure angles in^degrees an4 radians;^ convert 
between degrees and radjans; measure. and use table-lookups' for tangents, 
sines, and'cosines; compute angles and sides of triangles/ 



#1 



Prerequisi ter b^sic algebra 



Time: 20 hours ^ 



, budent iTKiteHais: Ab'lon, Leon J»: Basic Trigonometry > (SJMM) Cummings Publishing 
Co- 2727 Sand^Hill \{d. Menlo Park, CA 9^025T . ' ' ' 



« 



1/35 



Rational Number Theory 



Verforrtiance objer:ti^>e{e} : prove general statements about rational 
numbers* 



Q(aanna cMatfi Prerequisite: Intermediate Algebaa 
SniorgSsbord o 



Time: 17 hours 



*tudeht mavevials: Abramson , Nkjcray A Development of the; Rational tN umber System - 
Allyn 6 Bacon, Inc. ^70 Atlantic Ave- Boston, Mass. 02210^^ %k. 

Teachers' materials: Teacher's Manual > ' s • • 
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5.3- 



O s" X 8" formats out along dovted lines, Foz* cuvrent updates consult': Gteenbook Abstract 

FRir J - ^ 



■ ■* 1/36 ■, 



V ■ 



dumber Systems 




Performnee oij^-<^tii'^ : interpret statements statements involving 
the following Icinds of sets: N, I, R, R*. 



Time: 17 liours* 



Oteanna czMati^ Prerequisites: intermediate a^lgebra 

Smorgasbord , ^ 

tudent rrkxterials: Drooyan, Irving S Haiel, Walter: A Programmed Introduction to 
Number Systems > John Wiley & Sons,, Inc.j 605 Third Ave. New York, NY 10016 



.1 



-I 



i ' 



1 
I 

-4 




k/i.3 



-> Allied Health Mathematics 



Perfomanoe objeotii}e(<^) : perform mathematical operations required to 
undertake the study of health occupations: fundamental operations oh 
rational- numbfers, percentage, convert between English & metric 
. ' Q(eqnna<:Matk systems. . . \, . 

^.^^SJ^ Preregj^^tes: basic arithmetic^ 



4 



^ Time: 13 hours 

Smorgasbord 

student mateviala: Shugar, G. et al: Al 1 led Hea 1 th ^ Mathemat i cs . Glencoe Press, 8701 Wil- 
shlre Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211. $5. 



Teachers^ matferials: answer boof^let. 
Student should complete and submit all written work. 
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5" X 8" formtj out along dovted tines. Fov ouvrent updat&a oomult: Greenbofck Abstract ■ 




Scientific 6 Technological- Ma tiwma tics 



Ferformnoe ohjeatiVi^fe) : applV qalculation skills tor-use the slide^ 
rule, collect data, construct^graphsyand analyze quantitative 

^'cqqzdm ^Prereqiifslte: Intermediate algebra Time;* 2 hr/ chapter ^ 

SmorgSsbprd * "(13 -chapters) . 

♦ • . • * " / ' 

bxident mater^acs: Aldrldge, Bi.ll G.: Quantitative Aspects of Science and Technology . 

•Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. 1300 Alum Creek Dr. Columbus, Ohio 43216.'* / 
$7. • ' ^ • . ^ ■ ^ 



5 



I ' 

I, 

Teachers' materials: Solutions Manual for Quantitative Aspects of Sjcience and Technology. } 
./Student shoulxj turn in, NEATLY HANDWRITTEN, solutions for all problems in eacfi section. 

^ . • ; . . 



>5 v . 

j 

I 
I 
I 
I 



k/5.2 



Intermediate Metric System 




Perfomccnae obseotiveCa) : work intuitively, with considerable ease and 
fa^.ii f lari ty , in the metric system, estimating and using metric units 

Qfeanna cM^t^ Prerequisite: pre-algebra or basic arithmetic Time: 20 hours 

•Srabrg|sbord ^ M . * 

student matevial^: Johnson, H. N. & Robertson, M. J. :^ >£xperiences 4n the Metric System . 
Paul S. Amidqp S Associates, Inc. 4329 .Nicol let Ave.^Tsouth, Minneapol is, MN 55^09 , 



I 
I 
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S" / 8" fomap, out alonfj dovted lines. 'Fov owrent updates aonsiilt: Gxeenbook Abstract 




^ 1/41.1" Not-Quit e-So~Quickie-Review ^ \ 




For college algebra courses thai include trigonometry. MODULE IV presents ^ 

theory utilizing a circular function approach along with reasons for the C 

importance of this approach, while MODULE V consists of trigonometric ^ 
applications. 



i^rformnae obJectiVi^(c) : ,rffrgsh pre-calculu3 mastery 

.^j ^^*i!f Prerequisite:, prior mastery jthrough periodic functions 

-cry • • Time: 20 hours /mod 

Smorgasbord » ^ '* . ' ^ « ' 

)i^ent* materials : Hall, Jarjps E. 6f Smith, Marion B^. Algebra and Trigoifcmetry ^ 
..Modules* Cutamints Publishing Co, IncJ .2727* Sand H;L11 Rd:, Menlo Park, CA 94025.. _ | 

(Instructor's guide available to teachers only^) 

This Packiige contains flvp sc^ftbound texts designed for the standard College Algebra ^ | 

and Trigonometry course^ .these modules can be purchased as a completd package or | 
individually, according to class needs. G " I 

- ;Foi;i.studcnts,whb rei^^^^ mOre gradual .beginning to college algebra, . • j 



1/4*1.2- 

MODUL€ II: EQUATIONS and MODULE III: FUNCTION^ 

• MODULES II and III cover the standard college algebra topics including such ^ 
optional ones as nialliomntical induction and systems of eqfiations-in Echelon- 

' form (these can be dinitted without loss of continuity). 
iOfeanna cMath - ^ • 

*^'\n MOUDLE IV: TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS: THEORY and 

J^Z(Mzam MODULE V: TRIGONOMETRIC FUNCTIONS: APPLICATIONS 
Smorgasbord 



A 



\ 
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Statistical Applications 




?erfc?2V7an^r'^ :52?j^ctiiv^<^>>; (i) recognize '^real life^" problems which are 
amenable to statistical solutions (ii) select an^ apply specific 
statistica.1 tactics for attacking, such problems — ^with ease ^\ 



Prere'quislte: Probability & Statistics 



Time: 20 hours 



SmbrgSsbord , ' 

iudcnt-materiaia: Baum & 5cheuer: Statistic^ Made Relevant . John Wiley & Sons, Tac. 
605 Third Ave. New York, NY 10016. ^7 . ^ ' 

-r ^^^^ » ^ ' *■ 

Teacher materials: Instructor '^s manual. ^ • ^ * . 

Student should work* all exercises in the text — (a), referring to Burlington's Handbook 
of Mathematical Tables and Formulas .for needed formulas and methods if not iram^'ediately 
recalled (b) checking results periodically, correcting er 



s 
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Metric Estimations 



Perfommiae ohJeotii>e(s} : estimate metric quantities with ease — ^ ^ 
in a manner similar to intuitive use of Imperial-* quantities-- 
without using conversions^; ^in other words, as the Si' system will 
Qfeanna cMad be used when fully adopted for everyday usage • 

^zoQzam Prerequisite: pre-algebra * * * .jjTime: 10 hours 

Smorgasbord ^ 

'tudent mavevifil^: Bates & Fullerton: How to Think Metric > Copp-Clark Publishing, 
517 Wellington St West, Toronto, Ontario M5V IGl. Canada. $2. 

(N. B. Local source for Skagit County:' Duthie Books, Ltd. 919' flobson St.^ Vancouver, 
BC, Canada V6Z 1A5. Telephone: (604-6S4-4496) AXTN: Shelly Mason.) 




■> 1/39 . Graphs > Tables , ^ 

Perfornana(S^ objectit^ \^}: interpret graphs and tables coiyceccly 

^t.lfi/t^:I^'^^^M/r^i{'^ vJ^rerequisite: .Intermediate Algebra Time: 20 h9urs 

'..[bUiient rmteriale: Selby, Peter H, : Interpreting Graphs & Tables , Jphn Wiley & Sons., 

" 605 Third Ave- New York, NY 10016 $5, . . ' . ' • }' 

- ■ ^ " * .1 
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1/40, * ' . Trigonometry with Applications 




Performanae objective (^) : graph & use functional qurves; compute 
amplitudes & periods; f elate trigonometric functions to complex numbers 
in CL & polar form)' perform operations on complex numbers 



SraSr^Slsbor4 ^ 

^udeht maieHala: Ablonij Leon, J. Ttigonometry with Applications (SIMM~VII), Cummings 
Publishing Co- 2727 Sand Hill Rd- Menlo Park, CA 94025- \$3 



Prerequisite: Basic algebra and-l'A34 - / - ^ Time.:_22Jhpurs 
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More Statistics & Probability 




Perfomanae objective i^) : Master, the content of the basic course more 
thorbughly * 



time: 100 hours 



)tcanna cMatfi prerequisite: Probability & Statistics 
Smorgasbord ' 

' :udent mxteTials: Byrkit, Donald R. Elements of Statistics. Van Nostrand. 450 
West 33rd St., New Yo^k, NY 10001. (and Student Self-Study Guide] 
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Linear Systems & Programming^ 




Perfomtanae objective's) : perform various linear-system cSmpiitations; 
apply algebra to linear programming & polynomial interpolation 

»-5P^ i» Prerequisite^ Functions & Relations ' ,TiiQe: 20 hours 

■Qfeannct'cMath' v. 

-^to^zam ■ . • ; 

SrabcgS'ibord,. ' - ~ : . — 

'tudent matevials: Fernandez, & Miller:' X -Rated Algebra , Vol. V (only). Brooks/Cole 
' Publishing Co. /WadsWorth, ^elmont, CA 94002 $4. 

« Teacher's Materials (not needed by student): Instructor's Manual & Answer K6y. 

* . .0 - ^ 

* / 

Student should sybmlt all exercises'. * 
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Oleanna J^Aqtl^ 



•HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS. . Course outline by 
Walter Coole, Skagit Valley College 



zam 



Skagit Valley College Course Number: Mathematics 251-255 

Quatrer credits: i-15 Semester credits: 1-9 

' \ ' - r y 

The course outlined in this paper consist of fifteen one-credit modules 
corresponding to conventional historic periods, thus... 



Unit 


Period 


Era 


From 


To 


1 


Pre-Greek Pre-history 


3000 BC 


200 BC 


2 


Ancient 


Early 


800 BC 


300 BC 


3 




Late 


300 .BC 


600 AD . 


• 4 


Medieval 


Other cultures 


200 BC. 


1400 AD 


5 




Western ' 


• 200AD 


1400 AD 


6 


Renaissance 


1300 ■ 


1580 


7 . 


Baroque 


Early 


1500 


1650 ^ 


- 8 


High 


. 1625 


16?? 


9 




Late 


1665 


1730" 


10 


Modern 


•Enlightenment • 


1700 


179Q • 


11 




Romantic 


1790 


, I860 


12' 




Scientific 


1850 


1900 


• 13 




Reconstruction' 


1890 


1910 


14 




Recent '■ 


* 1910 


1955 , '- 


15 




Contempprary,; , 


1955 


i^resent 



Average student completion time for each unit: 30-50 hours. 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES' 



On completion of a module of this sequence, the student should be 
abl^ to. . . " ^ 

"^ without memory-aids : ; . ^ * ^ 

* * 1.^ recognize prominent mathematicians & mathematical topics of the 
era, giving approximate dates, locales, and brief summaries of math- 
ematical work; 

2. relate the mathematician and his topics to general history ^ 
loosely; 
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with, memory-aids : # ^ 

give, exact dates, locales, and important biographical , * 
^ details bearing on the mathematical works*; . 

4/ list and summarize mathematical investigations; ; 

5, tell what historical and mathematical events influenced \ 
the mathematicians thinking; • / 

6, ^ list some important applications of the mathematican's teaching. 

The memory-aids from which the student works will include a deta|.led , 
chronograph with^a scale of 4cm/annum and a working file of 12 X; 20 cm 
.(5" X 8") cards. All memory-aids must be the student's own .worW and 
-must_ap.pearjjci_the format specified in the syllabus, 

DISCUSSION ~" ■ ~ . ^- -Zl 

f 

Literature on teaching the -.history of mathematics is sparse arid varies 
considerably in evaluating such accomplishments. 

The most adverse opinion holds that this kind of historical knowledge 
is without merit, for any purpose; but doesn't claim that any harm comes 
to the student, who -^acquires doxographia 1. knowledge of the history of 
mathematics. " ' 

ThiR^mojgL^favorable authorities assert that dbxological knowledge is a 
n^efesary background rfor "in-depth" historical studies. 2. Carriccio, 
Ettofe: Mathematics and Logio^in kistory and Contemporary Thought. 
(Tr. Isable QuigleyO Faber & Faber. ' ^. 

-Ihe purpose of this sequence is to provide the academic mathematics major 
and the persistent amatuer with the ability to oondij^ct such in-depth study, 
thoroughly grounded . in a knowledge of .historical contexts 

ENTRY REQUIREMENTS AND • SEQUELA ' ' 

A s-tudent, ent ring this sequence, should be an accomplished academic 
.learner, able to write well, read^ difficult prose, outline and summarize 
quickly, and grasp sequences of events as a whole.' *A ^air knowledge 
of general history is e?s^ntial; ie. good performance In " world civ- 
ili zations'' courses > " - ' / 

1. a DOXOGRAPHIC history of mathematics places in chronological order: * 
biography, major conclusions, historic events — notici^ng "successions"^ - 
or in familiar, but misleading 'terms, "schools" * . ' 



Within the descipline, the student should be able to,.- 



identify concepts 
summarize ideas <9 
analyze 
evaluate 

classify,, according to disciplinary ^sub-topic: 
concepts ^ ^ 

ideas 

mathematical literature 



it 



The- ability to type is of considerable utility, but not essential. 
Upon completing the historic survey of a given era, the student 
may suspend pursuit of this sequence in order to study, in depth,, 
a mathemr^tician or a concept ot attend advanced classes in lecture 
or seminar. 

The latter activities should be encouraged to satisfy the need for more 
than doxogfaphic history. , 

MATERIALS ■ ' ■ 

*Items marked with an asterisk are conveniences to improve appearance 
of the time-line and reduce student time involved with mechanical 
operations ip constructing the .time-line . 

Brand-names are* given as indications** of the item needed, but \aren't 
essential. * J . ' 
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Print ' Ma ter i als . . * ' ' 

Enoyolopedid of History. Houghton-Mifflin. 1969. 
yotXd AlmanaQ. (Cerent year.) 

Webster's Biograpnioai Dioiioncmy. Mirfiam-Webster. 
§oode^s World Atlas. Rand-McNally. 
Histortoal Atlas of the World., Rand-McNaliy. 

History of Mathematics (2 vols.}. David Eugene Smith. Dover Publications. , 15 
A History Of Mathematics From Antiquity to the Beginning of the. Nineteenth 

'Century. J. F^. Scott. Barnes & Noble Books. 1975 
An Introduction to the History df Mathematics. Howard Eveis. Holt, Rinehart 
^ * • Winston 1976.. ' ^ . 

A History of Mathematics. Carl B. Boyer. John Wiriey & Sons, Ihc. 1968. 
A History of Mathematics td 1800. Joseph E. Hofman. Littlefield, Adams & 

' ' Co.^ 1967. , I 

International Dictionary of Applied Mathematics. ' W. F. Freiberger, ed. 
D. 'Van Nostirand Co., Inc. 1960. , ^ . ^ 
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For card -file 

Pre-printed file-leader cards, 12 X 20 cm (5" 'X 8") 
Index, cards, 

Index file dividers, alphabetic 2 sets 

Index, card-file box, 12^X 20 X @20 cm (@8". deep) 

Two colored feVt-;tip pen^ (broad-tip) any two colors 

Fine-line black pen K Ink or ball-point) 

(Optional) Portable •typewriter'*' 

Long f I le-^card storage boxes . 



For chronograph 

Brown wrapping papei- @1 meter wide (3Q-^2")r .Length: 4 meters for each 

century covered ia^the module 
Red finepoint felt-tip pen 

Meter-stick * • 

Long table * I ■ * \ ^ 

Liquid paper, buf f rcolored; Liquid paper thinner 
Red Mystic tape or bu i Ider' s tape — 65 cm (2") wide 



:*Two pieces' of wood, 5 X 5 cm (2'0 @45*^cm long (18") 
-Chronograph rubber stamp 4cm/annum 
"Red rubber stamp pad . ' ^ 

''^Serial nun\berer-stamp^ with red ink 

''^Dennison Pres-a-ply Removable Labels^ 5 X 10cm (4" X ^") 
"Dennison Red file irolSer labels 
"Chronograph stamp-aligning template: plywood 



\ 



spool or 
handle 





. 0 













25 criT (lO'-^- 



ZO cm ' * ■ . ' 

(8") . ■ . ; 

Tapermeasure: 10 meter. or longer. 
^IBM Flowcharting Template 
"Transparent Mystic Tape 5cm- (2") 
^^Scotch tape, 2 cm or narroi^*er ^ 

Syllabus: History of Mathematics*-- Walter A. Coble 



Approximate 
measurements. 



/ 
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SYLLABUS: HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS 
^1 ■ Walter A. Coole, Skagit. Valley College 



"Qteanna cMatli- 



INTRODUCTION 

This syllabus will guid,e you through, fifteen "eras" of the his^tory of 
. mathematics. Each era will require from 30 to 50 hours' study . 

Through the study program outlined , you'll gain a knowledge of history 
thatis described as DOXOGRAPHIC: you* 11 be able to place mathematicians 
and tKeir investigations into temporal and tradition sequences. Doxographic 
knowledge of the history of mathematics is not a full education in history, 
but it's a neces.sary basic. 

In accomplishing y.our work, you'll build a time-line in grand scale 
and outline the investigations, of .many mathematicians in some detail. ^ This 
"tour" of mathematics should lead you to -fencounferirtg some great -thinkers who 
have had ideas/ that you'll find interesting and useful. Having - 
identified them and learned something^ of their historic surrguhdi^ngs, 
^ you'll then be well equipped to select a few fot more intense study, 

\ . ' " 

OBJECTIVES - . ' 

Upon completion of a module of study — an era — you'll be expected to... 

without memory-aids r * ^ ^ * 

1, recognize .prominent mathematicians of the era, giving 
.approximate dates, locales, and brief summaries of mathematical . ^. 
investigations; . - v . v. - 

2. relate mathematical thought to historic events; 

with memory-aids ; ' ' ' 

i\ give exact dates, locales, and important biographical details 
bearing on mathematical investigations; 

^ " . * 

4, list and summarize mathematical tracts; 

5, tell what events influenced mathematical histor;y; 

6, list important applications.^ * * 
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The memory-aids from which you will be working will be entirely of 
youf own construction; by following directions in this syllabus,, 
you ' 11 ^pro.ducfe neat, stylized memory aids which will serve you lateir 
in furthur work as a historian of mathematics. It may be that later, 
. you'll decide that the materials aren't of much* utility, but the 
process of producing them will have been the significant outcome; 
o because the work involved will take you through an intellectual 
experience that's unique to you — and a lot more fuh than lectures I 

Your memory-aids will consist of: 

« — a chronograph (time-line) about 1 mecer wide with a scale 

* of 4 cm/ annum* 

-i-a card-file summarizing^ important factual information about 
the mathematical history you'll be studying 
- . • 
MATERIALS 

Print materials . Th^se materials include all books, needed for the 
whole 15-unit sequence; many are quite expensive. I'd suggest that* 
you not buy any of them at first*. Locate them in the Open Classroom 
^ "^^-^ and the college library. After you've completed two or three units, 

you^ll be abler, to see what you want for your own'' and which yo^ "can ^ ^ 

. convenient ].y use in other locations, ^ 

Enoyolopedia ofllijstoi^. HQughton7Mifflin. 1969. .^'^ 
World Almmao. (Gurren^h--:.^- - _ . ». . 

* ' Webster's BiogragnicaL Diotioiiary ^^}i±ix±k?^^^ ~^ c 

• Goode's World Atlas. Rahd-McNally. ^^^^ * ^ ' " ' 
Historical Atlas of the World. Rand-McNally. '^^^^ ~ 

History of - Mathematics (2 vols.). David Euge^ne Smith. ^"^Dover Ejiblications. 

• ' 1958. \ . ^ ^ _ ^ ^ 
A History of Mathematics From Antiquity to the Beginning of the Nineteenth 

Century. /J. F. Scott. Barnes & Noble Bo^ks.. 1975. i 

An Introduction to the History of Mathematics. Howard Eves. Holt, 

Rinehart & Wins ton.. > 1976. ' - . 

^.i4 History of Mathematics. Carl B. Boyer. John Wiley & Sons," Inc. 1968. " 

if^-^^w A Histqry of Mathematics to 1800. Joseph E. Hofman. Littlefield, 
* f^^^ ^ 1967; 

u\ j ..^ International Dictionary of Applied Mathematics. ^ Wl,F. Freiberger, e'd. 
V \ D. Van Nostrand Co.., Inc. 1960. ^ 

*At the. time this syllabus is being written, 1976^ we'rejust about td 
gS METRIC; Ergo, this will be a metric syllabus. 1 meter =a39"; 
1" 2.5 cm; 5" X 8" index cards become 12 ic 20 cm^ index cards. 
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For your card - file . You'll need to purchase all of these. 

12 X 20 (5'* X 8") Index-card dtvtdera with blank tabs. 
12 'X 20 index cards 

Index file dividers, alphabetic: you'll need a second set at the beginning 

of the second module- 
Index card--file box, 12 X 20 X @20 for the current anodule^'s cards; some 

boot boxes work out fine 
Fxne^Hne Black-- pen: .ink of ball-poiht ' ^ 

Broad^tip felt pens: any two colors., preferably black and red 
(Optional) portable typewriter 

Long 12 X 20 card-file boxes ~ beginning with the second module, you 11 
need several to store cards generated' in previous units' work 
sep.aracely from the current work . ^ 

V 

From the instructpr: pre-printed 12 X 20 file-leader cards — a handful 

For your chronograph . Thisi grand-scale time-line study will be brown 
paper (which .doesn ' t show light pencil~marks)--done ia red and white, 
both of, which stand out wel\ viaually. Fo;^ a start, purchase only these 
items: . • • ' 



Red fine-point pen: ink or ball-point \ o 

Red narrow felt-tip .pen • , ' ' ^ ^ 

Liquid Paper, buff-colored and Liquid Paper Thinner ~ for corrections 

//2 lead pencil 

Two pieces' of wood, 5 X 5 X 45 (a*couple '0'f;2-by-4's will work) ~ 
to hold the rolls of paper down , ' ' . • 

Dennison Pres-a-ply Removable Labels, 5 X 10 
Dennison.Pres-a-ply file folder' lab^els 
IBM- Flowcharting Template, good pape^r-cutting sciss,ors 
Narrow (@ 3 cfh) Scotch tape, non-yellowing 

And locate a long table to work on. - ^ 

Other materials you'll need are available in the" Open Classroom; locate 
them all now. . . , 

Brown wrapping-paper Ql- meter wide. Length: 4 (tieters for each century 
covered in the module, plus 2 meters spare 

Meter-stick ... - * . " , * ' * 

. Tape: red Mystic ar builder's tape 5. cm wide 
'\ transparent Mystic tape 5 era wide 

Chronograph rubber starap ' 
Long rubber-stamp pad^ ^ - 

Seriiil-nuqiberer ^ . • 

Template \^ • * , 

10+ meter tapesnreasure 
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A PRELIMINARY. EXERCISE " - 

Before undertaking your first unit qf historical study, let's build a 
chronograph based on your place in history. This will get you accust^pmed 
to the mechanics of drawing a neat, stylized chronograph of convenient 
size.^It will also provide you with a piece of material by which 
you can shairperi your historical depth-perception. 

This chronograph will cover the years from 1750 to 2000 AD and involve 
your own personal biography. ■ . • 

Take 12 meters of brown' paper. Using red 5cm tape,, bind the outer edge 
of the roll. Measure off about a mater and begin th^ time-line about 
23 cm from the top of the roll, using the chronograph rubber stamp and 
template* ' * ' \ 

Your work, laid out on a table should look like this... 

^5*0; £ X 45 wood blocks ' 



red 
edge] 
binding 



'1 



J template 
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A closer look aCvthe red time-line thus generated reveals something like 
this. . . ' 

U 1_ . ' K 

Jan Apr Jul Oct Jan Apr Jul OctX^ 

■ '■ \'' . \ ^ I .I I - I. I • - 

Each year^corresponds to 4 cm; the first month of each quarter is 
designated. 

Next, you're going, to number the years neatly ^nd quickly. ? 

^ \ i ^ • . 

Select the serial-numberer aivd READ THE ACCOMPANYING^ INSTRUCTIONS 

THOROUGHLY. Set the numberrsequence to 1749 and test it once. Note 

the mark on the jmetal that will be contacting the paper; it is an 

index to '^loca'te the years correctly on the time-line* 

Your first two years should look, like this..* 



1750 



1751 



Jan Apr Jul Jpct Jan Apt- Jul, Oct 



Now? extend the time-line to the- tight until you reach the year 2000; 

bind the right edge of the paper. 

"V " • ' 

Having now manipulated time-lines and rolls of ^brown paper fo^r a 
while, you're in a position to make a decision. Do you want to keep ^ 
on working, w.ith rolls of, paper, or would you rather accordion-fold 
all'of'it?' Remember, when you complete the whole historic study, 
you'll have^abo\it,-a hundred metiers of brown paper dn 15 sections. 

■* • » * 

If you decide to accordion-fold the stuff, I'd suggest that you 
do it in 30 cm sections. Do this before you precede any further. • 

Having made the decision and acted -on it, you can now begin entering 
histari<p events. Using the World Almanacks chronology sectioa, enter 
all events from 1750 to the present as accurately as possible above 
the time-line. . ^ * . . ' 

Finally, using your own life-history and that of your parents and 
grandparents, pick out one. or tyo events (birthdays^ graduations, 
major moves, jobs) for. each decade—as far back as ^yoii can go. 
A few^ople can get back to the 1750's with their family history. 
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Enter all family events below 'the tirne-line, using this shape and 
the red pen. 




Family 
'came 
from 
Denmark 



o 

Life-spans should be marked with the red felt--tip pen with name, 
birth and death typed or printed on the red labels; if the person 
is still living, end the line with dots. Life-'Spans should Ipok 
like* this. . . 

■ • ■ ) . ■ ■ ' 



John Q. Doe 
1900-1945 



Richard W. Roe 
b. 1956 



When you've completed this, you should ask the instructor to inspect 
your work. * * > 
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UNIT LEARNING PROCEDURE 



h. Prepare chronograph . , 

1. Cut brown paper--- 4 meters per century plus two spare. 

2. Dr.vr time-line and print years. 

. 3. Accordion-fo^ld if that*s your style. 
4. Ent;er major events from f/orld Almanac at the top edge of the 
paper. , • , . , 

B. ' Survey the era^being studied ^ • 

*1., In the last secfion of this syllabus^ "Periods and Assignments," 

note the passages indicated in Hoffman: The History of Mathematias 
for the era. ^ . 
2\ Read each passage carefully, s tting up a file-leader card 

for each mathematician mentioned; as you read, enter as much 
information" as you can on the card* This is the beginning 
of the memory-task leading to the performance objectivesj^- 
^ for that reason, you should review the objectives and keep 
in mind that you should be working toward them. " 
3* BejCAuse Hofman missed a few important mathematicians in each era- 
as does everyone else--you*ll have^ to double-check him against 
each of the other authorities. 

. . \ 

To make your task a bit more complex (but not impossible) ^ 
there^s a matter of temporal- overlap. We *ve sequenced 
the modules according to Hof^fian^s dating, using an admittedly 
\ arbitrary set of dates which happen to overlap. , 

Investigate each of. the texts listed for, the current module 
of historical ^study, qsing the index and table of contents 
to select passages relevant to the era being studied. Set up - 
a card for e^ach mathematician being studied in the cur^rent module; 
/and note each individual youWe decided to postone for the next 
module. Make a note of each text's passage on the back of the card, 
4. If you have in mind any; mathematician who should be included, but ^ 
, la not, add a file-pleader card for^him,' noting your sources 
under "Remarks". 

C; Recapitulate the era (Repitition is necessary for all memory-work; 

this tactic will reduce the tedium by varying the activity— 

and sometimes revealing new information.) ^^^^ ^ — 

• 1. "For each mathematician identified, read the passages ybuWe 

identified, for l?iographical information. Fill in appropriate 
* . blanks on tl\e fife-leader card for information you'caa obtain. 
If you are missing information when you complete the card and 
feel you need it, you can* try for' it in*th& libraiy. 

* a. Before searching the library, cpiisult the "Pioneers* Library 
File'' for a possib] ^ source . 

b. If.it doesn*t have any entries and*you subsequently find 
something, youM do succeeding students a favor by* leaving a 

^ file-card, giving your source. 

c. For. each matliematician you've identified^* examine all 
sources for pictures and maps, showing their locales during 
the time of their lives. Scrutinize the pictures for clues 
to the time, but be wary of anachronisms. 
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d, N^te all technical terrms ypu encounter: be sure you 
can de tne ithem and use them correctly in context. 

e. Identify a major locale~not usually the birthplace,^ 
but rather , th^ school at which- the man taught or his 
longe^st resdderice. Underscore that iocale on, the card. 



f ♦ Look for historical incidents and note them. 



3 



g. As yon complete each mathematician's file-leader card, 
make a small check in the^upper left corner o| the. card (v^) . 

Now, go through the car'ds again* This time, look up, the 
^locale ^nd time, in the Ri^tovical-ktZaB of the Wovld (use 

Goocf^'s ^ovld. Atlas to supplement 'your geographic intuitions 

if^^ou'feel, it necessary,) :With the atlas open, read the 
.appropriate passages of The Encyalopedia[of History ^ making/ 

note of events which plausible bear on the mathematicians . 

thinking.; , To keep track, make a secondr^check 



A last revljew. In this step,' you* 11 concentrate* on tl\e ca^d- 
entri^s, 'Tradition' and ' Application V. You'll need to Work 
pn a large surface; you'J.1 use, in addition to your card-file, 
Some blank index car^s, Notfe oq your cards: DIRECT influences > 
(teachets. and knojjiLreading), nances of mathematical "schools" ^ 
and mathematicians wJk) are known to DIRECTLY iiave worked i 
from the person's writings- and teaching Smitfi's volume 2 - ^ 
i^an especially good source, but there ^re nuggets ini the ^ 
others, • ' . 

Jn some cases, your file-leadjer card won't provide enough 
space for all the information you have to say about succession 
and consequences* For them, start a supplementary file-leader. 
The mathematician's name should be written, in the upper left- 
hand corner of the card and cards' should be, sequenced in_the 
upper right-hand corner: 'S-1, S-2, S-3.,*. Thetfe should be 
kept immediately behind the file-leader* 

As you've completed "this last review, and* are satisfied 
that your information is complete, mai<e a third checkmark^ 
(///).' " . . 
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Complete the^ chronograph* 

!• Draw in life-lines thus.,. 



' ... in red as you ^ - 

did in the practice. 

a. * Exact dates are less, accurate (and significant) as 
you procede* from the present. If ypu're given several 

years for the same event, average all dates the _^ 

references provide. 

b. Information about months are seldom available 
for events before the modern period. Use "Jul"-- 
mid-year if thei month isn't provided • 

c. The laSel' should contain name, dates, and major locale, 

thus... \ \ - 



Nikolai Bourbaki 11 
b. 1921 
Sedro-Wooleji^ 



Use the red file-folder labels and locate them about mid-line. 

d. SPACE LIFE-LINES at; LEAST- 5 CM. APART. 

e. During later periods, you'll find yourself running out of 

space — about l/OO, maybe sooner. What to do? 
Set up supplementary strips of brown paper — the top of*which 
will lie just a hair-line below the time-line. Along the 
top,, make reference points, thus... 




and matching points at the bottom of the first stripe-say 
about every 25 years (1 meter). Do this in black* 



you'll eliminate 



Kntcr biographic details 

a. By using the white Pres-a-ply labels 3 
a lot of messy corrections-. 

b. Publications .should be shown with this outline from 
'^your flowcharting, template J Document] 



1 



The arrow, drawn to tHe date on the life-line, must be 
drawn after the label is cut and stuck onto the chronograph 
below the life-line. 



c. 



Other events should be^shown^'with the "display" putline. 



thus* • • 




d* If you«^have two event:? or publications close together, 
you may use this kind of off-setting; but you might consider 
dropping A few entries selectively — you may be trying to 
display too much detail. 




Concurrent historical events should be displayed above the 
time-line in "process" rectangles, with arrows ^ indicating 
~^T) proximate dates . . . ' 





As each file^leader card is completed, strike the three 
check-marks (i^t^t^) and arrange them in the order you wish 
to undertake detailed study chronological or succession 
order. . " ^ . ' 
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11^ bfirat lH tihuty - nf ^r\^h Vgt-i^^T n ^ t- lcian's ijiyeatigatlons Is to be 
accomplished by assembling a "Harvar4 Outline" aummary u i: liis iu v€t otigat - i 
treatises, and publications. l\d suggest that you use the following 
outline for each topic. 

(Roman numeral) (Name of topic) « ^ 

A, -~ Definitions 
' B. Axioms & postulates 
Theorems 

D. Methods ' 
£• Applications ^ 
> F, Other Information 

but you'll have to vary each to|)ical treatment to fit the subject. 

In some cases; you'll find that a topic is not credited solely to 
one individual. For that information, .set up a serielxof cards .labeled 
by topic and cross-indexed to individuals — and vice versa-*-ahd file 
them separately^ using thife blank index ^dividers. ' 

T. Each card should be headed witTi mathematicians name or the tppic 
on the front: -upper left-hand corner* Sequence each card on the 
front in the upper rrght-hand_corner : 1, 2, 3,.. Use both sides. 

2. Use ink or type. Be exactingly neat. Abbreviations should 
be decipherable by' any casual (mathematically trained) reader; 
on"^this order. . . > , 

H mathematics 

(initial) Mathematician's name ' 
, * It arithmetic 
^ r Logic, Logistic . 
Tj geometry, geometric 

7?U" Algebra • ' 

T trigonometry • 

U calculus ^ ^ * 
T problem ' ^ > 

See the MLA Style Sheet and the International Deationary of ' Applied 
Mathematias for other acceptable abbreviations. 

3. As you complete each set, check the chronograph for completeness 
and accuracy.. 

4. Before you file the set of cards, I'm going to show you how 
to insure against the horror of a scramble deck. 

At the tpp of the filerleader card, note eight dots; four on each 
side.'^or the time being, we'll use only the four on the left. 

Take one of the colored felt-tip (broad) pens. The first set of 
carda filed -should be marked with one strip, along the top edge of 
the deck. The second,, two stripes; the third, three stripes;' 
.the fourth, four stripes. * 

On the fifth set-, begin with one stripe— using the other color. 

On your eighth set, yqu'll have unique markings for each set. 
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So fair, so good. File these carda* ixi the amall fiie^box, using 
the alphabet;.! cal dividers. 



You* re now asking the question, "What happe ns ii: the next setV 



markings are -like the one in- front or behind the place where it's 
to- be merged into the larger file?**^ . i 

^ ^ < V • 

That's what the dots on the right-^hand side are for: guides for- 
othet marking* ^ . > ^ 

WHEN, YOU'VE COMPLETED THE MODULE '8 CHRONOGRAPH.^ WRITTEN OUTLINES FOR > 
EWRYBODY^ AND ALPHABETIZED JLL CARD-^SETS, YOU^'VE COMPLETEp ALL 
PRESCRIBED STUDY.. • ' . ' 

EXAMINATION ' ' ^ ' 0 ^ 

You should araange an appointment with the instructor at a time wliin 
there's not likely to be any traffic in the display area. 

For the examination,- you'll need your chronograph and the. cards you've 
developed' for this module. You'll ne'e'd your "personal" time-line and 
(after the first module) the preceding module's* chronograph. 

First, you'll^ be asked lay out the whole chronograph; the instructor 
will* exaniine your card-file whlJLe you're doing that. 

To test for your having met objectives (1)^ and (2), the instructor will 
select a, mathematician or topic of the era and aslc for a brief descreptio 

To test for the ramaining objectives, the instructor will select another 
mathematician- or topic. You'll have a few minutes to prepare before 
giving a detailed account- of him. 

After the examination, your instructor will be interested in ^comparing 
your life-line with the era being studied. 

AFTER THE EXAMINATION . ^ ' 

When you complete the second module's work, you'll want to merge 
the card-sets you've developed with the first module's card-sets* 

If you've completed a leapiing-contract and are contemplating more 
study, you hav€ options: 1/ * , - 

. / • ' ^ 

— Continue with historical surveys of the next era OR 



— Suspend historical explorations and study one of the mathematicians 
or topics :^ou've met recently in depth 

Either option ds acceptable.' 

A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS • ^ -) - * 

In 1965, after havihg studied the history of philosophy concertedly for 
several months, I found myself studk for six weeks, waiting for the 
beginning of. a job. 
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.1 decided to fill mucK of the time with constructing a chronggraph. roughly 
the same as the one described' In thia syllabua. The result was a bit - 
scruffy, but essentially a u£tabt,e working strip about 75 yards long* 

Since "the chronograph had been constructed in* a on^-room* apartment, 

i^d never ti^^~-the-chahe^-~fcn^i mrnll it full length for several months. 

I finally did it on an untrafficed country lane, wtien'^ii;e weather-was 

good. . ; ^ ^ 



I spent the better part of a day, wandering up and down the darned thing, 
reconstructing everything I ever learned about the history of philosophy* 

In retrospect, I decided that I wished that I*d learned philosophy's 
chronicles this way first. And so, when the opportunity arose, I 
took^the opportunity to write out how I thlnR the process of learning 
the history of "philosophy should' be done. 

I^ve tried to include every shjrt-cut and develop "^a few mechanical 
techniques to eliminate, stiudent effort that doesn't produce significant 
learning, . ^ > ' ' * 



Perhaps not every student can learn the history of philosophy by this 
method — but th^re ^re plenty of "conventional teaching" programs that offer 
alternatives* . » • 

It must be emphasized that, the doxographic knowledge, of history that 
this program yields. is not everything there is to be said about the 
^subject. But I firmly believe that- this kind of -historical knowledge 
is essential to more^sophisticated study-; and that the vculd-be * 
historian who attempts to skip over it would try to wiite books without 
being able to spell* 

Having^ veen successful in developing a. history of philosophy, I ' ' 
proceded to modify it for studying the history of mathematics. Affcer 
all, the two disciplines had similar histories.^ ^ 

Ij^e^st courses- in the history of mathematics,^ I found,' tended to dwell 
on rh«-'instructor's selection of particular topics for in-depth . 
study and neglected the lives and personalities of mathematicians. 

* * <• 

Furthur, the standard texts, such as the ones ^used in this syllabus, 
weren't as comprehensive as some of ''those found in the history of 
philosophy. * 

None, the less, I believe that the student will find this method has 
*aome advantages — among them, the relative freedom of optipn in which 
directions tp investigate. ^ 
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PERIODS AND ASSlGNMliNTS ' ' 

(. - ' 

Unit • ■ . ^ „ u 

, oir ■ * • ' Number of^ 

Module Period ' Era From i2____^Centurie£_ 

1 Ancient P-n^^^r^r^if-f r ^ Prehistory 400BC 3 

2 ^ . Socrates, Plato 400 326^ 

& Aristotle 

3 Helenistic ^ 323 200AD 5.25 
.4 ^ Roman ^ 200 525 3.25 

5 Medieval Monastic 525^ 1215 6.9 

^ • 6 ' Scholastic 1215 1350 ^ l-vA^- ^ 

^ 7 Renaissance E^rly ' , 1350^ 1^92 \ 1.5 

8 Late- . . ^ 1492 1600 . L.l 

9 ~ Modern Early- 1600 1700 1 
10 Enlightenment' 1700 1800 1 
^11 Romantic 1800 1900 1 
12^ Scientific 1900 1920 * .25 

* 13 . Reconstruction 19'20 1940 ^.'25 

14 ^ . Recent*" ' 1940 1963 .25 

15 \ Contemporary ' 1963 Present — — 

^ I'll bet that some history teacher gave you different dates for the 
periods and eras shown 'above. Nobody has their dates straight! 

Wait until you get a look at the cue-texts and their assignments. 

^ In -preparing time-lines, start 50 years before '"Fxom" and run 50 years- 
after "To". This will add another century (4 meters) to the time- 
span given above— then, leave a meter of blank brown paper on either 
side of the whole time-line • • ^ ^ 

/ 
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Your basic cue-text wlil suggest which, philosopher belongs in which 
module. - * , * 



Unit Volume . Chapter § § ■ 

~T . 1. 1-4 
• 2 ■ • " 2 .1-4 
__3 ^ 5-8_ 

' f 3 1-3 

' 4-8 



_6 ^ 4 1:3-- 

. 7 • "5 '1-3 
.8 V II 1 1-3 
9_ _ ^ 2 l-5_ 

10 . ' 3 1-3 



The next two cue-texts- contain many names and much infotrination; but they 
match neither the segmenting nor the content of Hofman. The pages given 
are approximate. -Make sure you don't lose anybody. If you can't tell 
which module they belong in, use the earlier. ^ 



Unit - 


, Eves : .Chapter 


^''Boyer: Chapter " ^ 


1 


1,2 


1-3 


•> 




A 


o' 
J 


0 




- 4 


7 


12-13 


5 


8 


14 


6 , • 


8 


15 


7 


8 


•16 


8 


9,10 


17-18 


9 


10,11 


u 19 


10 


11,12 


20-23 


11 


13 


24-25 


12 


14 


26 


13 


15 


27 


14 


15 


27 


15 




i7 ■ 


The next 


cue-texts provide 


information in depth in many eras- 


Unit 


Scott 


Smith- Vol."" I 




Chapter 


Chapter 1§. 


1 


I 


I 1-4 






II 1-5 






III ' - 1-2 


2 


II-III 


III 2-6 


3 


III-IV 


IV = 1-7- ^ - 


4 


V 


.IV -8 






V 1-4 






c VII . lr-4 
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Unit 

5. 

6 



8 
9 



10 
11 . 
12 
13 



Scott •' 
Chapter 
IV 



/ . SmlthrVol. i 

C hapter ■ §§. 

V ' 5-7 

VI 1-4 



VII-IX 

'■ VII-X 
X-XI 



~n=XHi- 

xu-xv 

XV 



vx 

VIII 



VIII 
IX . 
IX 
IX 
X 



X 
X 
X 



5 

1-10 



1-10 

1-8 

1-8 

1-8 

1-10 



,1-10 



1-10 
1-10 



Textbook sources in the history of mathematics given in thris syllabus 
become sparse in the 20th century. You shouldn't take this to mean 
that the history of mathematics Is running out — but rather that the 
textbooks haven't been written. 

Vhen you reach recent and contemporary *eras,' expect tp construct 
your cue-lists from library research. . 
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Here are (mages of the preprinted file-leader cards listed 
page A of the course outline^ The reverse side appears on 
5-31- 




OUanna c^Mat/H 
^zogzam 



QUICKIE REVIEW REFERENCE CHART 



In addition the "standard path" and "review path'J. tracks through 
the core of the Oleanna Math Program, a high-speed review is available. 
It's li'sted in the Smorgasbord, items 1/18-1/31: The Quickie .Review. 
Since a wel 1-trained 'student should.not require the amount of time 
reviewing this content as a student l,earning the material the first 
time"<iuick'le-reviewing' should be negotiated as an independent-study 
sequence (at the rate of 33 hours per credit). 

Hfere's a reference chart/' adapted from, the October 1975. advertising 
blurb of the Wadsworth Publishing Co. with the i r. permission. . . 

VOLUME ONE: The Real Number System VOLUME SEVEN: Systkis of LIne.ar 

1. The Set of Whole Numbers Equaftlons and Inequai 1 tleS ^ 

2. The Set of Integers 1. Sol^ution ^ Sy&tfems JJslrig 

3. The Set of RationalvNumbers Linear eombinat ions; Graph 
k. The Set of Real Numbers 2. Matrices and O^termiriants 




VO^L UME TWO: Algebraic Exp res s i on s 

1 . PolynomiUl's ~ ' *' 

2. Radical Expressions; Fractions 

3. Radical Notation for Square 
Roots 



VOLUME EIGHT: Sequences, Series, 
Probability, and Statistics 

1. Secjuences and Series 

2. ^Counting Principles ^nd • 
Probability 



, 3. An introduction to Statistics 
VOLUME THR|E: Equations and Inequal-'' 

ities in Onci.. Variable 

1. First Degree Equations and 

Inequal ities 



2. Sfecond/Oegree Equations- 

VOLUME FOUR: Functions and / 
Relations 

''1. First Degree Functions and 
Relations 

^. -Second Degree Functions ^nd 
Rp^l'a^hons-;^Varlations ^ 

VOLUME FIVE: Exponential and-Log- 
ari thmlc Functions 

1. - Exponential Functions 

2. Logarithmic .Functions 

VOLUME SIX: Complex lumbers: Poly 
ri?Jmial Functions 

Complex Njjmbers' 
2. Polynomial Functiorts 



VOLUME NINE; Trigonometry ^ 
1. trigonometric Functions 
2t Applications 
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VOLUME TEN: AnalytlcVPropert les Of 
Trigonometric Functions 
K ^Periodic Properties of Trig- 
onometric Functions - ^ 
2* Identities and* Conditional 
Equations ^ . 

3. Trigonometric Form'of Complex 
Numbers; Polar CoQrdtnates • 

VOLUME ELEVEN: Analytic Geometry 
in r2 ( . 

1. Linear Functions and Relations 

2. Non-linear Functions and 
Relations . 

3. Special Topics 

VOLUME TWELVE: Analytic Geometry 
in R^ 

K Three. D I mens I oha I Geometry 
2»> Vectors in Two Dimensions 
3.- Vectors In Three Dimensions 
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'ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA \, Z. 4 

VolmoQ 2^ S: 44 oecHono and 9 
review unitsi Volume 4: 11 aeations 
and 2' review unitB may^ be used if , , 
time ia available. * . ^ 

INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA (Track' I)* • ' 6, 7 

'Volmea 4^ 5^ 6: 35 aeations and 6 

review units. Volume 7:11 sections 

and 2 review units may be used if 

time is available. 

» ♦ 

INTERMEOrATE ALGEBRA (Track ll)t 2, 3, ^, 5, 6 

Volumes 2, 3^ 4^ S: 53 sections and » 
9 review units. Volme 6: 10 
sections and 2 review, units may he 
used if time is available. 

V COLLEGE ;7\LGEBRA (Track I)* "6., 7, 8 

Volimes^By ?^ 8: 33 sections and 
' 7 review units. . 

.COLLEGE ALGEBRA jTrack ll)t ' " . , 6, J, 5 

Volumes 4^ 5^ 6y 7: 46 sections and " ^ 

8 review units.-^Pafit of Volume 8: 1 

12 sections and 3 review units may 
be used if time is available. » . - 
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MATHEMATICS FOR BUSINESS AND SOCIAL SCIENCES, (Track I)* 
Volumes 4^ 5, 7^ 8: 48 sections and 4> 5» 7» 8 

9 review units* 

MATHEMATICS FOR BUSINESS AND 'SOCIAL SCIENCES (Track ll)t • - , 

Volmep 2, 3, 4, S, 7, 8: 76 - 2, 3, ^, 5, 7, 8 X ; ^ "^"'^ 

sections and 14 review units* ' ■ . " 

TRIGONOMETRY' •• 9, 10 

Conatituie a complete oourae in . . • 

trigonometry. 

• ■ ^ ' , ■■ . 

COLLEGE ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY (Track I)* 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 

■Volm^s 6, 7y 8, 5, 10, , ' , , 

CqUEGE ALG.EBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY (Track ll)t 5, 6, 7» S, 9, 10 

Volumes 4^ 5^" 6^ 7^^ 9^ 10. 
Part of Volume 8 may be used if 
time is available. 

• " ^ . . : ' • * 

ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS (Track I)* , 5, 9, 10, 11 

Volumes 5, 9j 10^ 11: 49 sections^ 
and 10 review units. 

ELEMENTARY FUNCTIONS (Track ll)t 5, 9, IP^, 11 ' 

Volumes 4^ 9^ 10^ 11:60 sections * " 

and 12 rfaview. units. , •> 

, • - ' : 1-34 • \ ' . • 
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ANALYTIC GEOMETRY H, 12 

Volumes 11^ 12: 25 eeations and 

6 review units ^ • ' ^ ' 

V « 

h - 

*Track I: Good background ih prerequisl tie algebra courses* 
tTrack II: Poor background In prerequisite algebra courses 
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Previous ERIC documentation: Ed 112 974 .,JC 750 525 
Add to course outline: page 

A source for Ralph Nichols' recording,^'' "Listening fs Gopd Busjness 
Edward M. Miller Associates, Inc. 

122 J McKay ' ^ c x ' . 

Grand Rapids, Mich. . * 

Pages 6.2ff provide additions to'the\Tiger Learning SkiHs Project 
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2/320.3 



Political Science 



Performanae ch^hctive(B} : prepare various kinds of 

research assignments in political science ^ 

* * '* . . 

^Prerequisite: several courses/^ political Timi^: 10 hours, 
science, 

*♦ * . . * ' ' 

- Jleaznin^ * 5t;Md^n6 'mateHaii$: Carl Kalvelage^ Morley SiBgal & 



^ryject file 



Peter. Anderson: Research Guides in Political Science . 
General Learning Press, 250 James St: Morristown-, NJ 
. ' 07960. ^ . 

Student should outline the text. The following' should be in detail: Part ,1; 
the remainitig portion should include all entries from the table of contents, 
with" such information as the student feels: useful. 
'\ - 




^ 2/330.3 



^ Ecpnomics 



^erf^rr^cnae ob3<^etiK^(o) : Prelpafe various kinds of 
research assignments in economics. 



SkiU 

Project file 



^ Fi'ez'equiis.Uc: several courses'" in economics ^'tJTje; 20 hours 

Student matevials: charles Helppie, James Gibbons & . " 

Donaid Pearson: Research Guide iri Economics . General Learning 
Press,, 250 James St; Morristown, NJ 07960 



Student should outline* in the text: detail— -I-IV, VI-VII. Part V should be 
listed directly from the table of contents - 
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2/580 /l 



Plant Cycles 



Performance chj&qtive(s) : compare plants to animals; master basic 
concepts of plant biology 



Time: 9 hours 



j2eaznina J^£:V Student matevioLi^: Mertens, Thomas R, S Stevenson, Forrest F. : 
Project f He « Plant Life Cycles , John Wiley S Sons, Inc. 605 Third Ave. 



New York, NY 1001 6 %k ' 



i 




Project filti 



-> 2/610.1 



Medical Vocabulary 



FeyfGTmanss Ghjeatit^(o) : give definitions and recognize 
meanings of common technical words 



Fi'svequisitei 



Time: 15 hours 



Student maieHals: Smith, Gevevieve L. 6 Davis, Phyllix E. 
Quick Medical Terminology . John Wiley S Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Ave. New York, NY 10016 %k 



6.3 



ERIC 



"itor 5" X 5" forrr^atj cut along dotted lines. Fov aiirvenb update consult: Greenbook" Abstract 




2/150.1 . 



-> Psychology 



^ ^7^V;<r 

Xeaznin^ c>^;W.j 
Project file 



Petfoir^iay^^^^e obg?'Ot'tve(s) : prepare various kinds of research 
assignments in psychology 



Vrer'equisits: several courses in psychology Time: 15 hr. 



Studx^/ntrnteHaU*: Jonathan £• .Alsip & Donald D. Chezlk: 
Research Guide in Psychology , General Learning Press, 
250 James St. Morristown, NJ 07960 



Student should outline the text in detail: I, pp. 1-40; III. Other portions 
should be listed as , in the table of contents with amplifications. 



2/309.1 



-y ■ 



Women's Studies 



FerfoTmaac^e ohjeatitcCo) : prepare .various kinds of research 
assignments iii womenis studies. 



Jrre^eqv/iQiie: general academic .sophistication 15 hours . 



Student mat^ials: Naomi Lynn, Ann Matasar, Marie Rosenberg: 
Research Guide in Women.^ s Studies . General Learning Press, 
250 James St. Morristown, NJ 07960 



Student should outline the following portions" in detail: I-III, p. 20; V> pp. 
6A-70; VII; VIII. Other portions* outline should be listed as in the table 
of contents-, with amplifications. ^ . . 
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t 




leaznin^- ^o^/^^ 
Project frie 



1/OJ 



Roats $ Prefixes 



Perforrnanae ohg active (s) : interpret English words of Greek 
and Latin origin, using roots» prefixes^ and suffixes 



Timf.: \(> hours 



Stude/nt mateinoLs : Romine, Jack S. : Vocabulary for Adults * 
John Wiley S Sons, Inc. 605 Thirxl Ave., New York, NY 10016 
$4. 




Project file 



2/570.3 



^ Biomolecules 



Fey:^foTm(m3e ohoeaH'ce(o) : master key biological concepts and 
see relationship of biological science to problems of health 



Time: \q hours 



Student mateviaZs: Parker, Gary E. & Mertens, Thomas R. : Li fe's 

Bas is : Biomolecules . John Wiley S Sons, Inc. 605 Third Ave. 
- New York, NY 10016. $3. 
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S'' A" 6*' fomatj ant along dotted lines. Foi^ jnirrenh update aoneutt: Greenbook Abstract 




^ / 5^^^, I . Electrical Theory. * ' ; ^ 

Performanae objeotivefe): recall basic theory of electricity 



Jlcatnin^ cS&/Ji 
Project^ft ie 



Prerecfuiaite: Basic Algebra 



Slir^e: 13 hours 



Student mateviala: Ryan, Charles W. Basic Electricity , 
John Wiley & Sons, lac. 605 Third Ave. New York, NY 10016 
$6. 



Student should submit all chapter self-tests, scored. 




Project file 



-J- ^/yVP./ Anatomy 



Perfovmanae objective (&): recall basic systems of the human 
body and describe how they interact 



Prerequisite: 



Tvne: 15 hours 



Student maieHaU: Ashley, Ruth: Human Anatomy . John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 605 Third Ave. New York, NY 10016 $6. " 



Student should submit all chapter self-tests and final examination. 
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Jlcazninc^ cS'^/Ji 
Project f{?e 



2/580.2 



Plant Anatomy 



Performaruse objeQHve(s) : master basic concepts and vocabulary, 
of plant structures ■ • 



Time: 10 hours 



Student mateviala : Stevenson & Mertens: Plant Aniatomy . 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 605 Third Ave. New Y6rk, NY 10016 
$5. 




SktU 

. Project file 



Performmae objective (s) , 



FreTequisite: 



Student mqteriala; 



Time: 
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TIGER TEACHING SKILLS 



Uicjcz 

Teaching SkM Is* '. 

This new .section of the Greenbook Abstract & Catalog documents a 
previously undocumented Open Glassrpom effort, providing^ an unstructured, 
ad hoc source of self-instruction . in educational skills* Typical ' 
users: , 
College colleagues who wish to extend their professional 
repertoire 

Local pubfic-school teachers whose ability to commute 

to extention courses is impeded ' - 

Teacher-aide trainees . ^ ' 

Teaching interns . ' 
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Teaching Ski } Is 
student guides. 



0/1 



Irvt roductiori 



this -packet is a listing of current materials in a minor- 
program of Skagit Valley College's Open Classroom. The 
program, addressed to both public-school an^d college teachers, 
offers professional training while working. \ 

Only some of the materials listed herein can be adopted to 
the^'Greenbook 'System. ^ . . * 

These materials are- selected for small-group and independent 
study; many are programmed or^accompanl ed by excel lect 



The sequence numbers used in tWs file, beginning with 0/1, are assigned as 
follows: 



FIRST DIGIT 

0: Introduction 5 

1 : Pr inci pies ^ - 6 

2: Learning-theory 7 

3: Planning, goals, objectives, 8 

and rationales 9 
ki Testing 



Selecting materials 
^Constructing and writing materials 
Teaching teachnijques 
Evaluation 
Miscel laneous 



Teach ina .Sknis 



>0/2 ' 

The second digit is an item number; the third, if used, 
is a sheet number in case several sheets are used for-, 
a s ingi e 1 tend. 

Additional materials may be located in the following Open 
Classroom f i les: 

Oleanna Math Program 'Smofgasbord ' 

Tiger Learning Ski Us Project File" * v 

The Phile (Problem Solving) 



<3 . 

Prices listed in this packet are effective^ as of the ti;me the entries are provided 
and will not normally be updated. 

Md'appreciate suggestions from users, especially: (j ) qual itative'cr itique, • 
(ii) suggestions on use, (iii) errata, (iv) new materials. 

Walter A. Coole 
Open Classroom * . 
Skagit Val ley College 
Mt. Vernon, WA 98273' 
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-^•0/3 Publishers 

Allyn & Bacon, 
470, Atlantic Ave. 
Bost;on, MA 02210 

American Association for Higher Education 
One Dupont. Circle 
Washington, DC 20036 

American Association of University Professors 
One Dupont Circle . 
Washington, DC 20036 



-\ 



Educational Technology Publications, Inc. Educational Testing Service 



I 
I 
J 



140 Sylvan Ave. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ '07632. 

A 

Fearon Publishers 
6 Davis Drive 
"Belmont, CA 94002 

^Intext Educational Publishers 
257 Park Ave. , South 
-New York, NY lOOlO 



Prince town, NJ 

Harcourt, Brace, & Jovanovich, Inc. 

757 Third Ave. . 

Jlew York, NY 10017 

Little, Brown & Co. 
34 Beacon St. 
Boston, MA 02517 
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McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Princeton Rd. 
• Rights town, NJ 08520 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ07632 

Research Press Co. 
P. 0. Box 3327 
Country Fair Station 
Champaign, IL .61820 



Scott, Foresman & Co. 
1900 East Lake Ave. 
Glenview, IL 60025 . 



University, of Arizona Press 
P. 0. Box 3398 
Tucson, AZ 85722 

Wads worth Publishing Co. 
Belmont, CA 94002 
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Teachers College Press 
ColmRl/iar University 
1234 Amsterdam Ave. 
New York, NY 10027 

University of Nebraska 
901 North 17th St. 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

William C. Brown Co. 
135 South Locust St. 
Dubuque, lA 52001 



Press 
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ERLC 
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0/5 . ^ ' 

Westlnghouse Learning Press 
2680 Hanover St* 
Palo Alto, CA 94304 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Ave. ^ 
New York, NY 10016 
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TITLE: Teacher Competency Development System 



Author: M. James Popham & Eva L. Baker 
Publisker: Prentice-Hall 



Teaching Ski '.Is 

booklet module 



'This 27 module system ^provide^ highly flexible instruottoml 
materials and evaluation instrmenta for a wide variety 
of users. A test module^ in addition- to the 26 topia J. •> 
modules, provides personalized aompetenay assessment. The ^ 
test module contains The Diagnostic Pretest for self-evaluat%on 
in the basic competencies developed in the self-instructtmal 

^ A Personal Profile Sheet permits individuals to identify those 

Ixreas for development, and later, to record improvement. A Comprehensive Mastfery 
Test covers alt areas in the system, and 'thus_ provides an object^ve -measure of 
personal goals developed and skills acquired by using the booklet modules. ■ ^ 

oachers may proceed through the booklet modules at their own rate\ stopping 
akany point to re-read, or proceeding as quickly as ihey like. At the close 
of\ach booklet is a 'short mastery test (plus a correct answer key) serv%n^ as a 
.selKtest for the teacher an the. skills or knowledge' acquired by study%ng the 
hookm. By using this competency check, the teacher can personally determne ■ 
whethekthe concepts have been understood From the publisher's advertising'. 



i This collection is an excellent course of basic work. 



\ 



Educational Psychology and Its Classroom 
2/1 Applications » • <i 

'ime: 165 hr. Author: M. Daniel Smith PJ*vce: S> ip 

Publisher: AllynS Bacon 

Strident mamal: Student Guide v 
Teaaher^B mteHat: (i) Itiformation* & Suggestions for the 
Im'^triictor (ii) Test Manual 

2/1 and 2/2 are an excellent sequetice ^for thorough mastery 
* of learning-theory. 
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TITLE: Teachers for Tomorrow 



Aiithov: tO'Banion, Terry 



1/1 

Time: 

Vubliohe-j^t. University of Arizona Press 
Student manual: 
Teachex^^s material: 



JPHce: $2.75 





TITLS: Emerging Educationa'l Issues 
\ Time: Author menac]iiei, Julius & Pollack, Erwin P^^ice: $6 

Publiahev :^ittl^. Brown & Co. 



Teaching Skills 



Student mcowaZ: 
Teachev^i^ matex^ial: 




Teaching Skills 
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1/3 TITLE: Career Development of the Effective College * 

Te^iclier 

Tirns: ' Awi^or; Eble, Kenneth , trvoe: $1.00 

Publisher: AAUP . . ' 

Siudanfmamial: . ' Price: $ 

Teacher 'e material: . ■ 



1^- 
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1/4 TITLE: Effective College Reaching 

Tima: Author: William H . ^.Norris 

PublisTier: America^^n Assn for Higher Education 
Studwt manual: ■ 
Teaoher'a material: '» ' 
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Price: $3.50 1 



Price: $ 
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,1/5 

Tim&< 



TITLE: A Behavioral Approach to Teaching 
Author^: Baird, Belt, Holder & Webb 



Publisher: Wm. C. Brown Co. 

student manual': ' \ 
Teaahev's material: 



■ \ ■ 



9 
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^ 1/6 TITLE: Signs of Good Teaching , ^ \ 

Time: Authdx^: William S. Vincent . ' ^ ' Px'ice: S 

PiAblisher^ Ipstitute of Administrative Research ^ ■ , 

Student manual: 33* Roles for Teachers & Pupils in the Pripe: $ 

\., ^ , Classroom ^ . • ' 

Teacher matevtaZ: • 
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^ 2/2 



. TITLE: The Psychology of Learning & Instruction ^ 



Time,: 165 hr. Author: John P. DeCecco 

♦ 

Pubtisher: Prentice-Hall 
Studant manual: Student Guide 
Teaahex'^o maieHai: Teacher* s Manual 



PH(?e: $11 
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2/3 TITLE: Human Development & Learning 

*Tvme: ' 165 ^Author: Hugh V* Perkins Prtoe: 5 13 

Publisher: Wadsworth 

Studmt mcuvual: ' . , . * Price: $ 

T^aoher^G mdteriai: * 



\ 
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-i^ 2/4 ; title) Identity fit Teacher Learning 

Tirrie: 15 hr. Author: Robert C, -Burkhart & Hugh .M, Heit^rice: $5 

PiibHs/ier: International Textbook Co. 

Student mccnudl: P^ce: $ 
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TITLE: Learning 



Time: 15 hr. Author: J. Charles Jone^f 
Publisher: Harcourt, Brace Joyanovich/ 
Stud/^^nt mmuizl: ' j 

Teaaher^s matevial: t 

Good review of content of 2/1 ^nd 2/3. 



Price: 6' 4 -50 1 



Price: $ \ 
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^2/6' " TITLE: Spontaneous & Deliberate Ways » of Learning 
Time: 65 hr. Author: lioht. C- Burkhart Frioe: $ 

PiibHshev: , International Textbook Co. 

Student manual: > Price: $ 

■^Teaahej^h material: ^ 



\ 
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2/7 TITLE: Learning Performance & Individual Differences 

Time: 65 hr. Author: Len Sperry Price: $ 5 

Pubtiohcr: Scptt, Foresman & Co. 

Sindmt mwiml:' ' • . Price: $ 

Teaoher'a material: 



ERiC- ■■ — 

X 8" format, cut along. dotted .lines. For updates Ci'S^ni'bcfe Aibtftyocr* & Catalog, 
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3/1 TITLE: Preparing Instructional Objectives 

irr^e: 5 hr* Author: ]![sig^x ^ Robert BHoe: $2 



' Publisher: Fearon 
Studenv manual: 
Teacher ^3 matez'ial: 



Price: $ 




^ 3/2 ^ TITLE: Developing Vocational Instruction 

- Time: 5 hr. Author : JAager ^ Robt. & Beach, ^ Kenneth M. • Price: $ 2.50 
Publisher: Fearon . 

Stiidf^nt mcDVual: Price: 
Teacher ^6 material: 



Teaching Skills 
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^3/3 ' TITLE: Goal Analysis 
Ti^ne: 5 hr. /lu4?zor;Mager, Robert 
Puhlisher: Fearon 
Student manual: 
Teaahex'^Q matex'idl: 



Fx*ice: $ 2 
VHce: $ 
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TITLE: Analyzing Performance Problems 
Time: 5 hr. .Author: Mager, Robt & Pipe,. Peter Vriae: i>3 

PublieheT: Fearon 

Student manual: ^ . Frice: $ 

Teacher 'a material: • 
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^ 3/5 TITLE: ^How To Write & Use Performance Objectives 

o , . To Individualize Instruction 

T^me: 8 hr -Authov: Boston, ^Robt, E^^ 



Piihlisher: Educational Technology Publications 
SvudBKt manual: 
Teacher 's- material: 
Four Volumes 



Prioe: $12 
PHce: $ 



^ 3/6 TITLE: New Approaches to Behayioral Objectives 

Time: 3 hr. -4ut?2C?r; Burns, Richard Price: $ 3 

Publisher: Wm. Brown Co'. 

Student manual: , ; , Price: $ 

Teacher 'g material: ^ 
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T^'TLE: Objectives for Instructional Evaluation 



Time: ' 6 hr*. Author: 
PubMshsT^ Allya & Bacon 
Student numml: 
TeaoHeyy^Q matevial: . 



Price: $s 
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4/1 TITLE: Interpreting Text Scores 

Time: 10 hr. Author: David Monroe Miller 
Publisher: Wiley 
Stiidwt mcQiiuxl: 

"Tec^her^'iT'material^ ' • 



Pri<ye: $ 3 
Price: $ 
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^ 4/2 TITLE: Multiple-Choice 'Questioifs: A Close Look 

Time: 2 hr. Author: . ' \ ^ Price: $ 

Pi(bHskeT: Educational Testing Service . . 
Student manual: • ' Vin^oe: $ 

Teacher ^$ material: 
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6/1 JITLiS'^Developitig Individualized Instructional Material 

Time: 21 hr Author: Stuart R. & Rita Johnson Price: $ 

Publisher: Westinghouse Learning Press 

Student matiual: Price: $ 

Teachex'^a material: Institutional Support Manual 
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^ 6/2 TITLE: An Audio Visual Primer 

Time: '2 hr Z^^^-*^^* Michael Goudket 
Piibiishev: Teachers College Press 
StudBKi; manual: 
Teacher'^ Q mateHal: 



\ 



Prioe: .$ 
Price: $ 
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'6/3 TITLE: AV Instructional Materials Manual 

Time: 50 Yiv. Author: Brown, James & Lewis, Richard Price: $ 
Publisher: McGraw-Hill ' . 

Student manual: . Price: $ 

Teacher's material: < . ' " . 
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9/1 TITLE: Philosophy in the Claasroom: A Report. 

Ti^a: ^Authox": John Henry Melzer Price: $ ^ 

Piibtisher: University of Nebraska Press ~ 
Student manual: ' PHce: $ ^ 

Teaohev^s material: 
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TUTLS: How To Use Contingency Contracting in the 

Classroom p^^ . ^ 



Time: Author: Lloy^ Homme 

PiSiioher: Research Press Co. 
Student manual: 
Teacher material*: 



Price: $ 
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OPEN • * . 

'classroom 

STUDIES . STUDIES [iji MANA(5'emENT 

IN 

MANAGEMENT , ' 

This new section of the Greenbook Abetraat <S Catalog documents a 
previously undocumented Open Classroom effort, providing an unstructured 
ad hoc source of setf-instruction in management skills. ^ 
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- 0/1 



INTRODUCTION 



OPE>« 
piASSROOil 

STUDIES 
- Ill 



This packet is a listing of current materials used in a 
minor program of Skagit Valley Collegers Open Classroom: - 
independent studies in management. The program, addressed 
to mature students who^are already employed in management- 
private, public, and educational. 



MAKAGEMKNT j^e materials listed are textbooks designed or adapted for • 

Independent or student-directed group. study. . Much of it 
IS usable as part of Greenback System training of educational administrators; 
however, other items In this listing are appropriate only for commercial arid 
industrial management. * 

The sequence ntjmbers used to give order to this file are assigned thus: 

6: Introduction ^ ki Supervision 

1: General principles ' 5: Review, .'evaluation 

2: Planning 6: Miscellaneous 

^ 3: Budgeting & resource-allocation 

The second digit provides an item-sequence; the third digit, if used, indicates 
that several sheets are used for an item and indicates the sheet number. 



I 



OPEN 
CLASSROOM 
STUDIES 
IK 

HANAGEMci^'T 



0/2 

Additional materials are listed In: 

Oleanna Math Program Smorgasbord 
Tiger Learning Skills Project File 
The-Phile (problem-^solving) 



Prices listed in this packet are effective as of the time 
the packet (and subsequent updates) is published and v/ill 
not be routinely updated. Caveat ^emptier. 

Pd appreciate suggestidns from users, especial ly with regard to: qualitative 
criticism, methods of use, errata, new materials. 

Walter A. Coole 
The Open Classroom 
Skagit Valley College 
Mt. Verr^on, WA 98273 - 
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The publishers listed may be addressed as follows:- 

BROWN - William C. Brown, Publishers 
135 South Locust Street 
Dubuque, lA 52001 

FEARON - Fearon Publishers, Inc. 
6 Davis ^ive 
Beimont, CA 94002 

INT - International Textbook Publishers 
257 Park Avenue, S. 

New York, NY 10010. ^ . / ^ - 

MCGRAW-HILL - McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
Princeton Road 

Hightstown, NJ 08520 \ * 

•r 

P-H - Prentice-Hall, Inc.. 
Engllwood Cliffs, NJ 07632 

S-W - South-western Pub. Co. 
5101-Madispn Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45227' 



■> 0/4 . 

WILEY - John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue . 
■New York, NY 10016 
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^1/1 ■ fXTLS: Principles of Management 

Tme: 100 hr AutrtO^t'i Kazmler, Leonard J. ' 
Vvhli^hev: McGraw-Hill 
Stiidenv '.nanmli 

Instructor ' s' Manual 
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^1/2 . rx^LTC: Principles of Management 
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Fubliekev: S-W 

Stucenv maytual: ' ' ' - , 
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T'ime: 66 houT3Aiitho7k,:^^^±]!ieTt , Rensis 
PubZifrhe'/'.i McGraw-Hitl ' 
Shcdent tnanml: \ r 
Teaahev'O material: \ 



Fx>iae: 4 • 
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^ 4/1 * TI'^LEr Behavioral Insight for Supervision 

Time: 80 hr. Aiithov: Reber, Ralph W. & Tetry, Gloria E.pHas: $6.50 

?ubHskev: ^"^ ' " 

StudeKv mmucd: Price: $ 
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^ 4/2 TITLE: Analyzing Performance Problems 

Time: 10 hr. /hiikoT: Mager, Robert & Pipe, Peter pUqs: 
1h^??lishev: Fearon. 

Sttid^nv manual: ^ ^ , ^ / Pxn.ce: $ 

* Teacher • s material 1* 



'rr?r,v. School Administration:/ A Casebook 
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IN 

MAHAGEHENT 



^ ^/3 

Z'ime: 100 hr. ^^^zithor:^^^^^^ Holmes & Doris 

PtCoUshex^: INT. ^ 
otudenr mayiual: 
Seaahev ' a matei^ia I : 



Price; ^ 
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.=^tudenv manual: , t Px^lce: 
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^6/1 "^i'TLE: WRITING: A Practical Guide for Business j& 

^ ^..j,2.u. Inaustry 

Time: 36 hrs. Author: Ryan, Charles W. Price: $5 

Trvhlishev: WILEY " 

Studenv manual: ' 'Price: $ 

Teacher '0 ruaterial: 
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TirT:e: 15 hr. Author: Gilbert, Marilyn B, 
FvUisher: WILEY 
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Teaehk^j^B' material: 



Price: $^ 
Price: $ 
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Tirne: t. /li^^^a?: James L. Slsk & Jaines Kalbeen 
198 hours 

Fubliaher: McGraw--Hill 

Student inanuat: student Involvement Guide 

Teacher's material: 



Price: $ 
Pxn.ce': $ 
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1/5 TITLE; ^ xHe Time Trap 

Time: 10 hr. Mithov:^ r. A.lec MacKenzie 
Puhlishev: McGraw-Hill 
Studenv manual: 

Tea^hsr^s material: o 
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•^■1/6 TXTLB: Managing By Objectives* 
ftJTte: 100 hr AnthoT: paul Mali ' 
Puhlishev: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. • 
, Student inanval: Managing by Objectives ' . 
Teachev's material.' 
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